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THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE. 


AJHc  fund  of  good  fenfe,  and  confe- 

W  )J(  quently  of  natural  equity,  as  cha- 

* .  .  .  ^  m  «  -w~v  •  •  -»  'V  n  mm 


^)2(  raclerifes  the  Britifh  Public,  even 
though  an  epidemical  illufion  cf 
error  Ihould  unfortunately  have  prevailed  for  a 


time,  the  principle  of  recovery  from  it  happily 


exifts  in  that  Public  itfelf.  But  that  depends  in- 
tirely  on  its  being  engaged  to  combat  itfelf,  and 
to  examine  itfelf  the  caufes  of  its  mifguidance, 
in  which  cafe  the  victory  of  truth  is  fecure. 

You  may,  it  is  true,  juft  at  the  firft,  difpleafe  a 
Britifh  reader  by  laying  before  him  any  opinion 
repugnant  to  his  own  •,  but  provided  he  fees,  or 


rather 


B 


*  The  Firft  Part  was  publifhed  the  24th  of  July,  1758, 


* 


but  written  before  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  that  check 
which  the  king  of  Pruflia  received  at  Olmutz. 


rather  feels,  you  neither  attempt  to  nuflead  him 
by  falfity,  which  he  deteds,  or  to  win  him  by 
flattery,  which  he  defpifes,  you  may  depend  on 
his  ready  forgivenefs  either  of  your  reafoning 
with  him,  or  of  your  letting  him  to  reafon  with 

But  condituted  as  man  is,  it  would  indeed  e 
vain  to  imagine  fuch  candor  univerfal  to  a  whole 
people.  We  mud  naturally  expert  fome  excep¬ 
tions.  Such,  for  example,  are  thofe  fubalterns, 
who  are  merely  under  the  fway  ot  private 
intereft,  to  whom  it  would  certainly  be  doing 
too  much  honor  to  allow  them  any  opinion  at 
all  ;  at  lead  of  their  own.  Yet  thele  are  t  ey 
who  are  ever  the  mod  cool  and  rancorous  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  partizans  of  truth,  of  whorn  t  e  t- 
ter  they  think,  they  are  Cure  to  fpeak  the  worfe. 
For  this  they  have  a  double  motive  An  un- 
fuppreflible  confcioufnefs  of  the  infenonty  of 
their  own  part,  makes  them  envy  and  deted  • 
fide  on  which  they  cannot  help  feeing  the  truth, 
with  all  their  efforts  not  to  lee  it.  1  hen  again 
they  are  compelled  to  appear  more  red-hot  t  an 
others  to  make  their  patrons  and  perhaps, 
length,  themfelves  believe  that  they  are  in  ear¬ 
ned,  and  that  their  zeal  is  .  not  at  bottom  ran  t 
matter  of  intered.  No  wonder,  however,  thefe 
fhould  look  on  ibok  as  their  enemies  thatcou 
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attempt  to  rob  them  of  any  thing  fo  precious  as 
that  falfity  they  think  themfelves  bound  to  de¬ 
fend.  They  wo  ild  probably  lofe  much  ot  their 
conlequence  if  they  were  inlifted  only  on  the  fide 
of  truth,  which  is  never  the  bribing  fide,  tho’ 
ever  the  moft  richly  rewarding  one  in  the  fenfe  of 
honor,  as  well  as  of  that  only  folid  and  true  private 
intereft  which  is  infeparable  from  that  of  the 
nation. 

But  of  all  the  abfurdities  that  the  Powers  of 
Falfity,  fo  congenially  to  their  caufe,  oppofe  to 
the  reprefentations  of  Reafon  and  Truth,  the 
greateft  furely  is  that  of  indifcriminately  impu¬ 
ting  the  exprefiion  of  any  doubt  about  the  wif- 
dom  of  public  meafures  to  party-fpirit,  to  pri¬ 
vate  animofity,  or  to  fome  dirty  felf-intereft.  To 
fay  nothing  of  the  ridiculous  injuftice  of  arbi¬ 
trarily  affigning  motives  from  their  nature  im- 
pofiible  to  be  afcertained  •,  what  can  fuch  a  fenfe  - 
lefs  interpretation  imply  other  than  the  moft  un- 
deferved  injury  to  the  nation  itfelf?  What? 
Here  is  a  nation  obvioufly  inferior  to  none  in 
the  known  world,  for  natural  and  acquired  advan¬ 
tages,  a  nation  evidently  the  fanftuary  of  Liber¬ 
ty,  and  theazylum  of  Reafon,  and  which,  in  that 
light,  very  well  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  mankind  :  and  yet  fuch  a  nation  is  not,  it 
feems,  fuppofable,  among  all  her  natives,  to  con- 

B  2  tain 


tain  one  fubjeft  that  from  a  fpirit  of  loyalty, 
duty,  and  gratitude,  would  oppofe  any  error  he 
might  conceive  pernicious  to  her  welfare,  with¬ 
out  any  view  but  the  exquifite  honor  of  oppo- 
fing  it.  While  any  little  infignificant  private  in¬ 
dividual,  that  can  fet  up  for  a  minuter  of  date 
upon  the  immenfe  dock  of  half-a-dozen  ideas, 
and  thofe  every  one  perhaps  faife,  is  allowed  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  the  head  of  a  party,  the  nation 
herfelf  is  denied  the  honor  of  the  poffibility  ot 
her  having  a  Angle  partizan  for  her  own  fake 
True  it  is,  that  this  judgment  is  never  formed 
but  by  thofe  poor  creatures  who  meafure  the 
hearts  of  others  by  the  littlenefs  of  their  own. 

Thefe  it  is,  who,  when  any  objections  are,  with 
the  bed  of  intentions,  darted  to  the  current 
conduct  of  political  affairs,  hug  themfelves  on 
their  fuperhuman  penetration  and  {hrewdnels,  in 
difcovering  therein  a  malicious,  envious,  or  m- 
tereded  difpofition  againd  fome  great  man,  that 
may  themfelves  can  neither  tell  how  nor  why, 
have  happened  to  captivate  their  confidence,  un¬ 
der  the  circumdance  of  having  very  honenly, 
more  than  once  done  on  his  part,  every  tnmg 
neceffary  to  prove  how  little  he  de.erve  it. 
Whereas  the  greated  probability  fcould  be,  that 
anv  fydem  of  management  acknowledging  fuc* 
for  to  <li«a»r  or  compiler,  would 


unlefs  for  the  ferious  and  fatal  confequences  fnrc 
to  refult  therefrom,  take  fo  ftrong  a  tinfture  of 
burlefc  and  ridicule,  as  to  be  beneath  all  notice, 
or  at  the  moil,  as  to  any  perfonal  fenfations,  could 
excite  but  fuch  as  one  would  experience  at  being 
forced  to  fit  out  a  dull  nonfenfical  farce. 

To  the  admirers  of  fuch  a  perfonage,  even 
though  pre-affured  of  their  injuflice,  which 
cannot  however  be  fo  great  as  that  which  they 
do  to  themfelves,  I  wifh  no  worfe,  than  for  them- 
fclves  not  to  hold  their  admiration  fo  very  cheap 
as  not  to  examine  whether  they  are  not  throwing 
it  away,  and  that  their  undeception  may  not 
come  too  dear  and  too  late.  To  thefe  too  I 
can  very  fafely,  and  with  the  cleared:  fpirit,  pro- 
teft,  a  perfeft  innocence  of  any  intention  to  of¬ 
fend,  either  them,  or  even  him  they  admire. 

Every  perfonality  and  every  truth  but  that 
which  ftands  ennobled  by  the  (lamp  of  Public 
utility,  muft  be  beneath  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  And  in  that  Public  I  prefume  fuch  a  re¬ 
aped  for  itfelf  as  for  it  to  admit  that  a  falutary 
truth  would  come  with  infinitely  more  honor# 
though  it  were  but  from  fome  oblcure  garret- 
teer,  than  a  pernicious  falfity  from  a  much  lower 
character,  that  of  a  vile  court-clofetteer,  who 
fhould  have  fold  luch  a  truth,  let  the  price  be 
what  it  would  ;  a  gratification  cither  of  avarice. 
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or  of  vanity,  or  of  both,  in  equal  or  in  different 
degrees  o i  both. 

But  among  my  readers  (and  what  water  is 
there  that  does  not  hope  tor  feme  ?)  there  is  a 
clafs,  whofe  diffent  from  any  opinion  I  could 
wifh  to  fee  eftablilhed,  while  it  caufes  me  the 
erreateft  concern,  does  not  in  the  leaft  leffen  my 
perfeft  re! peed  for  them,  and  whofe  diffent  is  even 
a  public  calamity.  Thefe  are  they,  who  with  un- 
derftandings  inferior  to  none,  and  efpecialiy  with 
the  cleared  zeal  for  the  good  of  their  country 
have  even  through  that  very  zeal  been  hurried 
away  the  captives  of  firft  appearances,  and  of 
unfufficiently  examined  opinions,  but  iha  1 
fav  it  ?  It  is  even  upon  the  reality  of  that  ame 
amiable  and  praifeworthy  zeal  ot  theirs  that 
found  all  my  hopes  of  the  influence  an  p 
fuafion  of  that  truth,  to  which  the  bottom  of 
their  heart  undoubtedly  belongs,  however  Error, 
may  have  obtained  by  fraud  or  iurprize,  a  mo¬ 
mentary  poffeflion  of  the  furface  of  their  minds. 
Yes  It  is  among  thofe  whom  that  zeal  unfcign- 
edly  animates,  that,  however  contrary  them  opi¬ 
nion  may  have  been,  1  depend  on  the  lair 
generous  acceptance  of  an  intention  refhnb  ex- 
adlly  on  the  fame  principle  as  their  own even 

though  they  ihouldftill  imagine  they  fee  fupeno 
°  '  reaions 
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reafons  to  remain  unconvinced  and  fubje&ed  to 
their  firft  impreflions. 

On  thefe  I  am  fo  extremely  far  from  prefum¬ 
ing  to  aim  at  impofing  my  own  fenfe  of  Thims 
as  they  are,  that  I  am  very  juftly  fubmitting  it 
to  themfelves.  And  while  I  am  taking  them 
for  my  judges,  there  is  nothing  I  would  intreat 
fo  ftrongly  of  them  as  to  fpurn  all  authority  but 
that  of  their  own  reafon,  provided  they  do  their 
own  reafon  the  juftice  to  give  it  fair  play,  by 
leaving  the  entrance  open  to  truth,  in  a  fufpen- 
lion  of  all  paflion  for  the  benefit  of  their  iudg- 
ment. 

It  is  not  thefe  that  will  refent  their  not  beino* 

o 

defpifed  enough  for  thofe  truths  to  be  fupprelTed 
or  withheld  from  them,  for  fear  of  provoking 
in  them  a  childifli  difpleafure,  which  their  inte- 
refl:  in  knowing  fuch  truths  muft  fo  abundantly 
compenfate. 

By  thefe  it  is  that  I  fliall  dread  nothing  lb 
little  as  being  deemed  an  apologifl  for  France,  in 
my  concelfion  of  any  matter  of  faft  in  her  favor ; 
efpeciallyon  my  declaring  beforehand  that  what¬ 
ever  truth  happens  to  make  for  any  enemies  of 
this  country,  that  truth  I  would  tell  to  chufe, 
not  molt  certainly  by  way  of  feeking  to  ferve- 
them,  but  of  ferving  ourfelves,  whofe  igno¬ 


rance. 


ranee  of  it  can  never  be  of  advantage  unlefs  to 


our  enemies. 

We  are  not,  I  prefume,  as  yet,  fo  degenerate, 
fo  unma„„ed,  or  funk  ro  fuel,  abjeftion  of  fpi- 
rit,  as  to  be  afraid  of  the  truth,  or  rather,  as 

not  to  embrace  it  whenever  it  offers. 

And  furely  it  muff  be  infinitely  better  that 

the  pointing  out  any  weak  fide  in  our  caufe  or 
proceedings  fhould  come  from  the  hand  of  a 
fellow-fubjeX  than  of  a  foreigner.  A  well- 
wifher  will  always  combat  a  popular  prejudice 
or  error  rather  with  all  the  tendernefs  of  a  friend, 
than  with  the  acrimony  of  an  enemy  towards 
thofe  who  maintain  it.  He  will  be  fure  to  fhare 
the  pain  he  will  not  perhaps  be  able  to  help  giv- 
ina  while  he  is  lefs  follicitous  to  avoid  difpleaU 
ing,  than  defirous  to  be  of  ufe  in  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  his  ideas  on  thofe  public  meafures, 
which  in  fome  meafure  affect  every  one  from  the 


hi&heft  to  the  lowcft  of  the  nation. 

Is  there,  for  example,  that  fubjeft  m  the  Bn- 

tUh  dominions  fo  very  low,  or  fo  very  infenfible 

as  that  it  fhould  be  matter  of  indifference  to  him 

whether  thofe  bleffed  continental  connexions 

fo  railed  at  and  fo  warmly  efpoufed  by  the  very 

felf-fame  man,  were  made  on  a  Britilh,  on  a 

Hanoverian,  or  not  impoffibly,  in  the  event,  on 

,a  French  footing :  whether  tire  immenie  fums 

exported 
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>  1 

exported  to  keep  up  thofe  connexions  are  not 
even  worfe,  than  thrown  away  •,  and  whether  our 
brave  and  dear  countrymen  are  abroad  on  fervice 
again  ft  the  French ,  or  not  on  that  of  their  own 
country,  whether,  in  flhort,  they  are  aXually,  (to 
make  ufe  of  that  phrafe  fo  quaint  and  fo  humane ) 
“  perijhing  with  propriety ”  or  not  ? 

To  examine  then  Things  as  they  are  In  them- 
felves,  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature  and  ef- 
fence,  independent  and  in  fcorn  of  any  relation 
to  particular  perfons,  is  the  objeX  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  fheets  ;  while  all  the  favor  requefted  of  the 
reader  is  that  he  will  do  the  juftice  to  himfelf, 
wherever  he  is  tempted  to  condemn,  of  not  pro¬ 
nouncing  that  condemnation,  before  he  fliall 
have  judged  ;  or  of  not  doing,  in  fhort,  what  is 
fo  frequently  done,  even  in  points  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  peremptorily  deciding  without  ever 
judging  at  all. 

»  •  i 

As  nothing  can  be  more  eafily  demonft rated 
than  that  the  French  were  the  aggreftors  in  the 
prefent  war,  by  their  commencement  of  hoftili- 
ties,  with  every  circumftance  of  aggravation 
from  cruelty  and  treachery,  in  no  lefs  than 
three  places  of  America  ;  the  repetition  of  fo  in^ 
conteftable  a  matter  of  faft  would  be  fuperflu- 
Ous,  but  for  its  ferving  for  a  foundation  to  the 

C  jufteft 


jufteft  of  regrets.  A  regret  that,  whereas  n& 
political  or  military  operations  can  deferve  fuc- 
cefs,  unleis  authorized  by  a  principle  of  juftice, 
we,  having  that  advantage  undoubtedly  on  our 
fide,  fhould  palpably  endanger  the  confequences 
from  that  advantage,  by  embroiling  this  clear 
caufe  of  ours  with  a  foreign  one,  I  will  not  dare 
to  fay  abfolutely  unjuft,  but  certainly  an  ob¬ 
noxious  one  *,  and  an  obnoxious  one,  it  evidently 
is,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  humanly  fpeaking,  it 
is  much  to  be  feared,  that  all  the  fair  fruits  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  own  caufe,  will,  from  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  inoculation  of  that,  take  a  rottennefs  at 
the  very  heart,  that  will  render  them  fo  mifera- 
bly  perifhable,  as  that  it  would  have  been  per¬ 
haps  better,  in  the  end,  if  they  had  never  been 
produced  at  all. 

But  as  in  order  to  provide,  before  it  is  yet  too 
late,  a  remedy  for  the  evils  incurred  by  this 
connection,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  however 
painful  it  may  be,  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom  * 
let  us  take  a  fiiir  and  fuccinft  review  of  the  fitua- 
don  of  Britain  at  the  commencement  of  this  pre- 
fent  war  :  a  war  that  France  had  fo  indilpenfably 
provoked,  unlefs  this  nation  would  have  been  a 
traitor  to  herfelf,  and  have  tamely  indured  in¬ 
juries  that  tended  to  no  lefs  than  the  deftru&iorx 
of  her  trade,  her  intercity  and  her  honor. 

We 
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We  were,  in  fhort,  in  a  fixation  with  refpeft 

to  France,  ftrikingly  fimilar  to  that  in  which  we 
flood  towards  Spain  in  our  laft  war  with  that 

nation.  A  circumftance  necefiary  to  mention, 
not,  moft  certainly,  in  any  the  leaft  defign  to  re¬ 
vive  a  dormant  complaint  of  this  nation  for  the 
ufage  ihe  met  with,  in  the  profecution,  or  rather 
in  the  non-profecution  of  that  war,  but  relative¬ 
ly  to  the  prefent  one,  to  remind  of  very  effen- 
tial  tranfaftions  a  people  fo  apt,  in  their  judg¬ 
ments,  to  make  no  uie  of  them  memory. 

To  fay  the  truth,  the  nation  feemed  entirely, 

not  only  to  have  forgiven,  which  might  be  a 

very  generous  part,  but  to  have  forgotten, 

which  was  a  very  impolitical  one,  the  cruel 

ufage  Hie  had  undergone,  in  the  facrihce  of  her 

greatefl  genuine  interests,  to  thofe  fpurious  ones 

on  the  continent,  that  were  made  the  pretext  of 
the  facrifice. 

Then  it  was  that  that  wretched  ftate-fubter- 
fuge  took  place,  when  a  minifterwho  faw  plain¬ 
ly  that  with  his  degree  of  obnoxioufnefs  to  the 
Public,  he  could  not  well  hope  to  carry  the 
court-meafure  refolved  on  of  taking  fixteen  thou- 
iand  Hanoverians  and  Heffians  into  pay,  without 
the  confent  of  parliament,  with  certain  circum- 
ftances  of  mean  impofuion  on  a  generous  but' 
pafiiye  people,  as  to  the  levy-money  :  then  it 

C  2  was. 
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was,  I  fav,  that  the  minifter  made  a  handle  of 
the  famous  Chippenham  election  to  play  off  that 
childilh  trick  of  diving  out  ol  one  houfe  and 
i  emerging  in  another.  Then  it  was,  that  under 

cover  of  the  fatisfaftion  that  removal  gave,  and 
i  in  the  heat  of  the  fcramble  of  private  interefts, 

the  public  attention  to  its  own  moil  capital  con¬ 
cern  was  fatally  diverted.  All  operations  of  the 
national  war  againft  Spain  were  foon  as  abruptly 
dropped,  as  the  national  pretentions,  of  which 
j-jaere  was  not  lo  much  as  a  word  faid,  at  the 
peace.  Nay,  even  the  merit  to  the  houfe  of 
i  Auftria  in  our  fupport  of  it  againft  the  ambition 

of  France,  at  that  immenfe  expence  both  of 
blood  and  treafure,  fuffered  detraftion  from  the 
circumftance  of  thole  lame  nxteen  thouf.nd  Ger¬ 
man  mercenaries  ltanding  upon  our  pay-books, 
which,  it  was  averred,  was  the  whole  fecret  of 
our  being  intangled  in  that  continental  war. 
That,  I  confefs, '  may  not  be  entirely  true.  But 
fo  much  is  demonftrable,  that,  as  to  the  oppo- 
fttion  of  obftacles  to  the  French  ambition,  which 
was  pleaded  for  that  defertion  of  our  own  pro¬ 
per  caufe,  and  for  the  adoption  of  that  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  there  was  not  one  of  thole 
nations  in  Europe  that  were  content  with  the 
part  of  Ample  lpe&ators,  but  what  were  more 

immediately  concerned  than  we  were  in  the  lllue 

of 

,  t  \ 
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or  the  French  meafures.  And  what  was  the  if- 
fue  of  ours  ?  An  iffue  moft  worthy  of  thofe 
politics  of  ours,  for  which  our  nation  is  noted 
even  fo  as  a  proverb.  About  thirty  millions 
more  in  debt,  not  a  Angle  national  advantage 
gained,  and  to  crown  all,  that  indignity  of 
yielding  to  fend  to  Paris  my-lords  the  hoilages, 
which  gave  to  the  French  king  the  air  of  a  con¬ 
queror.  Nay,  he  was  even  celebrated  for  his 
unparailelled  tnodefty  in  vouckfafing  us  no  worfe 
terms  of  pacification. 

All  this  was  then  remarked  ;  but  alas !  no¬ 
thing  of  it  was  remembered  ;  when  the  breaking 
out  of  the  prefent  war  witn  France  on  a  footing 
fo  perfectly  national,  might,  one  would  have 
thought,  have  put  the  nation  jultly  on  her  guard 
againit  any  propoial  of  a  continental  connexion 
not  evidently  on  a  Britifh  footing  ;  againft  any 
connexions,  in  fhort,  that  fhould  leave  the  lead 
crevice  of  a  pretence  open,  through  which  to 
fteal  in  the  re-placing  of  the  Hanoverians  and 
Heffians  on  the  Bruifh  pay-books. 

But  no.  The  (parks  of  the  prefent  war,  of  this 
war  all  our  own,  were  fcarce  broke  out,  before 
Hanover,  Flanover,  with  its  ruinous  importance, 
fn art  at  all  rates  and  by  all  means  be  dragged  into 
mention  and  notice.  And  here  I  folemnly  declare, 
that  I  mean  no  reflexion  upon  Flanover.  It  is 

but 


but  juft,  but  fair  to  confider  the  fubjecis  of  that 
eleftorate  as  in  fome  me  afire  our  fellow-fubjecls : 
nay,  to  confider  their  intereft  as  fo  much  an  un¬ 
divided  one  with  ours,  as,  in  the  good  we  muff 
naturally  wifi  to  ourfelves,not  to  forget  that  good 
very  jufily  allowable  to  refill  to  them  from  our 
proiperity.  No  apofrophc,  in  lborf,  could  be 
more  fenfible  than  that  not  unfairly  fuppofablc 
one  of  Britain  to  her  fovereign,  44  If  you  love 
cc  Hanover,  do  me  good,  or,  at  leaf,  do  not 
€c  injure  me,  even  for  the  fake  of  Hanover/3 
At  the  fame  time  it  rnuft  be  obferved,  that  it 
might  not  be  unpofible,  even  from  an  over- 
ftrained  predelection  for  that  electorate,  to  take 
meafures  pernicious  both  to  itfelf  and  to  this 
country.  In  which  cafe  this  country,  fo  very 
liberally  ready,  in  compliance  to  her  fovereign, 
to  lavilh  her  blood  and  treafures  in  the  fervice  of 
his  foreign  dominions,  might  however  very  juft- 
ly,  and  without  impeachment  of  that  complai- 
fancc,  repine  at  her  blood  and  treafures  being 
lavifned  to  no  better  purpofe  than  to  indanger  or 
ruin  thole  verv  dominions.  That  would  indeed 
be  hard.  But  fafts  will  beft  fhow  whether  this 
has  been  the  cafe  or  not. 

I  have  obferved  that  this  war  was  a  war  all 
our  own.  Hanover  had  not  the  leaf  concern  in 
ft.  This  is  what  I  prefume  no  one  will  conteft* 

face 
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r'nte  “ is  7en  made  <>"=  of  the  capital  art™ 

ments  in  favor  of  the  meafureQ  c  V 

r  r  r  ,  dlure^  taken  for  the 

mety  of  that  poor  eledorate. 

v  The  open  rupture  then  between  Britain  and 
France  was  fcarcc  refolvcd,  before  the  affefta- 
tion  of  fears  for  Hanover  from  the  French  was 
induftrioufly  broached,  and  kid  the  foundation' 
for  bringing  it  into  play.  The  word  affeftation 
is  not  here  made  ufe  of  without  defign  or  with- 
put  reafon.  Let  the  reader  himfelf  judge. 

The  war  being  fo  much  our  own,  nothing  can 
be  more  plain,  than  that  there  exifted  no^  the 
feaft  color  of  plea  or  the  leaf  fhadow  of  poffi- 
ility  of  any  German  mercenaries  being  em- 
ployed  by  us,  while  the  war  fhould  continue  on 
purely  a  Britifh  footing.  Hanover  is  happily  fQ 
ftuated  that  the  French  mult  have  joined  to  the 
moll  infamous  injuftice,  which  would  indeed  be 
no  wonder  in  them,  the  mod  perfect  ideotilm, 
or  which  I  do  not  apprehend  they  were  ever 
noted,  if  they  had  fo  much  as  formed  the 
thought  of  marching  an  army  to  attack  fo  re¬ 
mote  a  piovince,  not  only  not  worth  the  con¬ 
quering,  but  impoffible  to  be  held  by  them  by 
right  of  conqueft,  without  the  confent  of  the 
German  empire,  which  there  was  fo  little  like- 
iihood  for  her  ever  to  obtain.  But  this  ideotifm 
fo  juftly  imputable  to  the  French,  in  the  cafe  of 

their 
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their  attacking  Hanover,  while  Hanover  ftiould 
be  trailed  to  the  defence  of  its  innocence,  of  its 
mediocrity,  of  the  bond  of  the  empire,  ceafed 
to  be  ideotifm,  and  became  a  very  wife  and  pro¬ 
per  meafure  for  them,  from  the  moment  that 
they  had  reafon  to  think  the  defence  of  it  would 
be  confidered  here  as  a  nationality.  This  en¬ 
tirely  changed  the  afped  of  things  to  them.  In 
that  point  of  view  Hanover  ceaie'd  to  oe  mat 
microfcopical  objed,  and  they  would  have  been 
fools  indeed  not  to  make  their  ufe  of  fuen  a 
weaknefs  in  our  politics  as  that  would  be,  of  re¬ 
nouncing  the  advantages  of  our  infolar  fituation 
in  favor  of  an  electorate  which  could  only  be 
endangered  and  never  well  defended  by  our  re 

nouncing  them.  .  . 

Nothing  then  being  fo  obvioufly  clear,  as  tha 

our  inviolable  adherence  to  the  wife  and  na¬ 
tional  provifion  by  the  ad  of  fettlement  againft 
our  embarraffing  ourfelves  with  that  province  of 
the  empire,  was,  in  fad  the  part  the  mod  favo¬ 
rable  to  that  eledorate  we  could  poffibly  take, 
as  well  as  the  leaft  detrimental  to  ourfelves  ;  how 
came  it  that  we  did  not  make  that  part  our 
choice  ?  How  came  it  that  thofe  fears  were 
mven  out  that  were  fo  calculated  to  realize  a 
danger,  which  without  their  being  given  out 

rmikl  never  be  but  imaginary,  while,  if  not 

imaginary. 
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imaginary  the  fears  themfelves,  the  French  only 
could  have  the  worft  of  it  in  their  not  being  fo? 
This  queftion  the  enemies  of  Britain  will  anfwer 
with  pleafure,  her  friends  with  pain ;  who  muft 
find  it  extremely  difficult,  not  to  lay  impoffible, 
to  account  for  the  allegation  of  fuch  fears,  but 
by  the  plea  they  were  likely  to  afford  of  once 
more  faddling  the  nation  with  Hanoverian  and 
Heffian  troops. 

Now  the  paffion  for  having  thofe  troops  Hand 
upon  our  pay-books  will  not  appear  a  whit  the 
Ids  credible  for  the  rifk  to  that  electorate,  by 
drawing  it  into  a  quarrel  of  which  the  iffue 
might  be  fatal  to  it.  They  muft  be  very  little 
converfant  in  politics,  or  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  fprings  of  aCtions  in  courts,  who  do  not 
know  that  their  greateft  trueft  interefts  are  often 
thofe  that  are  the  leaft  known  or  confulted  ;  nay, 
that  they  are  often  facrificed  to  thofe  little  paffions, 
or  even  weakneffes,  of  which  the  knowledge  it 
is  that  gives  the  fureft  key  of  their  conduit. 

But  if  any  one  in  the  fpirit  of  genuine  can¬ 
dor  (hall  think  the  queftion  here  begged,  in  the 
averment  that  the  danger  to  Hanover  from  the 
French  was  purely  imaginary,  and  infill  that  it  was 
abfolutely  a  real  one  :  that  even  the  conduit  of 
the  French  in  the  laft  war,  when  they  forced 
Hanover  into  a  neutrality,  by  an  army  marched 

D  ‘  to 
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to  the  borders  of  it,  proves,  that,  at  lead,  the 
renewal  of  the  like  danger  might  very  well  be 
dreaded,  without  affectation  :  if  it  fhall  be  fur¬ 
ther  added,  that  even  the  French  court  had  ac¬ 
tually  thrown  out  menaces  againft  that  electo¬ 
rate  ;  the  reader,  who  will  eafily  obfeive  that  in 
flat  in  g  thefe  objections  the  utmoft  fairnefs  is  in¬ 
tended,  not  to  fupprefs  any  thing  that  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  give  a  light  to  the  point  in  queftion ; 

the  reader,  I  fay,  will  be  enabled  to  anfwer  thofe 
objections  himfelf  by  the  following  felf- evident 
con  fide  rat  ions. 

Firft,  If  that  danger  of  which  the  fears 
were  made  a  handle  to  bring  Hanover  into  play, 
was  real,  and  the  fears  not  affected  ,  fo  much  the 
better  for  Britain  *,  fo  much  the  better  even  for  Ha¬ 
nover  itfelf ;  always  provided  that  Britain  Ihould 
adhere  to  that  her  part  of  unconcern  •,  which, 
while  (he  could  never  hope  effectually  to  defend 
Hanover,  would  ultimately  enable  her  to  re¬ 
venge  and  repair  any  wrongs  it  might  have  luff- 
tained  on  her  account.  And,  in  the  mean  while, 
the  enemies  of  France  could  not  have  imagined 
a  meafure  fo  palpably  big  with  deftruCtion  to 
her  troops  and  treafures,  as  the  employing  them 
on  fo  bafe,  fo  obnoxious,  and  fo  falfe  a  point  ot 
politics,  as  that  of  an  expedition  againft  that  inoff- 
fenfive  province  of  Germany. 
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Secondly,  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  juftnefs  of  treating  any  menaces 
from  the  French  of  falling  a  feccnd  time  upon 
Hanover,  with  the  fcorn  they  deferved,  than 
the  confequences  of  that  very  ftep  of  fending 
Maillebois  to  compel  the  eleftorate  of  Hanover 
into  a  neutrality  which  was  afterwards  broke,  if 
not  for  the  fake  at  leaft  by  the  circumftance  of 
fixteen  thoufand  Hanoverians  and  Hefiians  be¬ 
ing  taken  into  our  pay,  in  fupport  of  the  houie 
of  Auftria.  A  fupport  in  which  we  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  interefted,  but  not  more  than  any  of 
the  other  nations  in  Europe,  who,  I  fancy,  are  as 
little  curious  of  admitting  the  yoke  of  France 
as  ourfelves  ;  but  a  fupport  too,  which  we 
ml  Hit  have  as  effectually  given,  and  have  Tick- 
ened  France  as  foon  in  our  own  way,  upon  the 
element  proper  to  us,  as  with  fo  much  leis  a 
chance  for  fuperiority,  on  the  continent.  But 
by  thefe  confequences  of  the  French  expedi¬ 
tion  again  ft  Hanover,  I  do  not  molt  certainly 
mean  thofe  troops  being  taken  into  pay  on  the 
pretext  of  the  continental  connexion  ot  that 
time,  by  which  we  were  fo  fhamefully  fruftra- 
ted  of  the  benefits  of  our  own  war,  which  be¬ 
came  from  that  moment,  molt  flagrantly,  a 
fine  cure ,  though  not  perhaps  more  perniciouiiy 

than  the  prefent  war  is  collaterally  clogged  by 
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a  foreign  connexion  that  will,  fo  probably, 
worfe  than  fruftrate  any  benefits  by  it.  No.  I 
mean,  that  juft  jealoufy  and  hatred  of  the  French 
which  that  lo  iniquitous  a  meafure  in  them  re- 
kindled  in  every  truly  German  bofom.  A  fpirit 
that  did  the  queen  of  Hungary’s  affairs  more 
fervice  than  even  the  fwords  which  Britons  and 
Britifh  money  had,  in  her  defence,  drawn  againft 
Prance.  And  of  this  France  is  herielf  fo  very 
fen  hide,  that  fhe  has  been  always  more  ready 
to  grant  Hanover  a  neutrality,  than  Hanover 
could  be  to  alk  it,  and  which,  in  faft,  it  has 
fometimes  rejected.  During  a  neutrality  there 
is  always  a  fufpenfion  ofBritifnpay. 

But  to  go  farther  yet,  and  to  ftate  things  to 
the  almoft  poftibility  of  fairnefs.  Let  it  be 
granted,  that  the  confequence  to  Hanover  of  a 
neglefl  on  our  fide,  of  its  defence,  would  have 
knowingly  expofed  it  to  what  it  is  but  too  plain, 
neither  we,  nor  its  ally  the  king  of  Prufiia  fo 
much  nearer  at  hand  to  a  Hi  ft  it,  could  poftibly 
help,  to  the  circumftance  of  the  French  getting 
poffeftion  of  it.  What  then  ?  It  mult  be  con- 
feffed  that  fuch  an  ufurpation  is  a  great  hard- 
ftaip  ;  but  one  of  thofe  .hardfhips,  humanly 
fpeaking,  impoftible  to  prevent,  or  but  to  en¬ 
deavour  at  preventing,  without  the  incurrence 
cf  much  greater  evils  or  ■dangers.  That  hard¬ 
ship, 


ftip,  that  oppreffion,  grievous  as  it  nrnft  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be,  could,  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
only  temporary  ;  a  tranfient  ftorm.  The  da¬ 
mages  to  that  province,  it  would  not  only  have 
been  cheaper,  but  eafier  for  this  nation  to  re¬ 
pair,  and,  if  nece/Tary,  to  revenge,  with  the 
applaufe  of  the  whole  univerfe.  That  Briton 
muft  not  have  had  a  fpark  of  Britifh  honor  in 
him,  that  at  the  making  of  the  peace,  would 

have  w idled  its '  indemnification  overlooked  or 
negleXed. 

In  the  mean  while  that  poor  electorate  would 
not  need  to  fcruple  or  regret  its  buffering  a 
little  in  the  reafonable  view  of  fuch  a  repara¬ 
tion.  1  hat  poor  electorate  can  hardly  complain 
of  its  condition  having  been  rendered  worfe  by 
its  unity  of  fubjeXion  to  the  fame  fovereign. 
If,  while  Britain,  with  all  her  boalted  acceffion 
of  treafures  from  her  extenfive  commerce,  only 
fees  herfelf  fo  many  millions  the  more  in  debt 
for  her  continental  connexions,  that  poor  elec¬ 
torate,  never  remarkable  for  any  trade,  unlefs 
m  hiring  out  its  fubjeXs,  of  which  we  have 
had  fuch  excellent  bargains,  could  afford,  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago,  to  lend,  upon  a  fubffantial  mort¬ 
gage,  to  Saxony  fuch  a  fmall  fum  as  one  mil-' 
lion  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
flerlin0,  (and  wii!  any  one  fuppofe  that  this  was 
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its  all  ?)  Might  it  not  then  very  well  have  born 
to  throw  lefs  of  the  burthen  of  its  defence  upon 
us  ?  Or  what  would  have  been  better  yet, 
both  for  us,  and  for  itfelf,  might  it  not  with 
refoiute  refignation  have  committed  its  fafety  to 
the  bond  of  the  empire  •,  and  that  failing,  have 
milled  for  the  reparation  and  revenge  of  its  in¬ 
juries  to  a  people  fo  well  difpofed  towards  it  as 
we  have  Shown  ourfelves,  and  who,  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  would  doubtlefs  have  doubly  been  fo, 
with  ten  times  the  ability  to  give  proof  oi  that 

dilpofition  ? 

Unfortunately  the  fyftem  the  molt  ruinous 
for  Britain  and  for  Hanover  prevailed.  Thofe 
fears  for  Hanover,  which,  as  to  the  effefl  they 
produced,  were  equally  abfurd  whether  real  or 
feigned,  were  made  the  bafis  of  the  fubftdy- 
treaty  with  the  court  of  Peter, 'burgh,  to  which 
half  a  million  fterling  was  to  be  paid  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  Ruffians  into  the  German  empire  •,  an 
invitation  for  which  that  empire  has  doubtlefs 
<^reat  obligations  to  us. 

°  But  whether  the  very  juft  menaces  of  his  P. 

M.  to  the  electorate,  for  a  treaty  in  fo  great  a 

me  afore,  and  fo  evidently  levelled  againft  him- 

fdf,  that  even  if  he  had  been  expreisly  named 

in  it,  the  intention  could  not  have  been  clearer  ; 

or  whether  the  queen  of  Hungary  would  not 

liften 
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liften  to  certain  preliminary  lucrative  ftipulations 
in  favor  of  Hanover,  which  flic  thought  too 
interefted  or  too  hard  a  bargain,  for  both  thele 
reafons  have  been  given,  and  perhaps  both  are 
true,  this  treaty  of  ours  with  the  court  of  Pe- 
terfourgh  was  revoked,  and  virtually  annulled, 
before  the  ink  with  which  it  had  been  figned 
was  well  dry,  by  the  fubfequent  one  with  Pruffia. 
The  firft  treaty  was  undoubtedly  a  bad,  a  very 
bad  one  :  may  that  which  was  fo  abruptly  fob- 
ftituted  to  it  not  prove  in  the  end  an  infinitely 
worfe  one  !  But  whether  either  of  them  was  a 
meafure  taken  on  the  footing  of  Britilh  councils, 
let  the  reader,  on  the  light  of  his  own  reafon, 
determine  from  the  following  confiderations. 

Firft,  as  to  the  Rufiia-treaty.  The  remote- 
nefs  of  that  country  from  ours  and  from  France, 
with  whom  alone  we  were  at  war,  eafily  points 
out  the  aim  of  that  treaty  to  have  been  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  electoral  dominions,  on  the  part 

of  his  late  majefty,  as  EleCtor  of  H . ,  and 

on  the  part  of  Ruffia,  a  premeditated  plan  of  ho- 
ftility  ;  againft  whom  ?  Why  even  againft  our 
prefent  individual  magnanimous  ally.  But  as 
to  the  Britifli  intereft  in  protecting  that  electo¬ 
rate  by  that  means,  it  may  be  fairly  averred, 
that  if  in  lieu  thereof  the  French  would  have 
been  fo  fenfelefs,  and  fo  much  their  own  enemies 
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as  to  accept  half-a-million  fterling  on  the  expreft 
condition  to  invade  Hanover,  and  take  the  con- 
fequences  merely  as  enemies  to  Great-Britain, 
and  not  in  the  charadter  of  auxiliaries  to  the 
empire,  which  would  indeed  totally  change  the 
complexion  and  fubftance  of  fuch  a  ftep  ;  it 
would  not  have  perhaps  anlwcred  worfe  purpoles 
for  Britain  to  have  given  the  French  that  half¬ 
million,  which  was  ftipulated  with  Ruffia  to 
come  down  into  the  empire  with  fpecial  intent 
to  fall  upon  the  Pruflian  dominions,  where  even 
their  free  quarters  were  implicitly  marked  out. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  that 
fame  treaty  unfortunately  tor  all  parties  begot, 
in  its  confequences,  the  pacifying  or  rather  the 
plaiftering  treaty  with  the  K.  of  P.  of  whom  it 
could  not  well  be  faid,  that  he  was  either  un- 
iutlly  alarmed  or  offended  at  that  with  Ruf¬ 
fia,  in  which  our  new  alliance  with  all  the 
fubfequent  events,  feem  to  have  been  wrapped 
up  as  in  their  feed-bud,  and  to  have  preceded 

from  it. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  Pruflian  alliance:  I 
prelume  it  will  hardly  appear  an  unfair  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  examining  whether  it  was  a  Bri- 
tiflt  meature  or  not,  to  ftate  the  following 
queftion. 
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Was  Britain,  fingly  oppofed  to  France,  reafori- 
ably  to  be  held  a  match  for  France,  or  not  ? 

If  the  affirmative  is  chofen,  that  is  to  fav,  if 
it  is  allowed  that,  every  thing  confidered,  Brit¬ 
tain  might,  without  too  much  hazard,  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  have  flood  upon  her  own  ftrength,  and 
Upon  that  of  the  treaties  already  exifting,  the 
confequence  is  evident  of  the  needlefsnefs  of  a 
recourfe  to  an  expenfive  burdenfome  ally,  that 
could  only  unfimplify  our  caufe,  diflraft  our 
councils,  and  by  the  tenor  of  a  joint  and  fepa- 
rate  engagement,  take  our  own  fair  honed 
points  of  view  from  us,  to  give  us,  what  ?  his, 
of  which  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  what  they  were, 
what  they  are,  or  what  they  could  be.  In  the 
mean  while,  had  the  war  been  carried  on  againft 
France  on  purely  a  national  footing,  without 
iuch  continental  rather  incumbrances  than  con¬ 
nections,  and  much  lefs  aids,  is  there  any  thing 
fo  overprefumptuous  in  imagining  that  we  could 
have  kept  topping  the  French  at  fea,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  fhould  increafe  their  naval  force; 
and  that  if  our  fucceffes  had  been  even  lefs, 
they  would  have  been  more  folid,  and  atchieved 
at  an  incomparably  lefs  expence  ?  The  Dutch 
in  the  infancy  of  their  commonwealth,  while 
they  were  ftruggling  with  the  greateft  power 
then  in  Europe,  for  their  very  exiflence,  for 
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their  lives,  liberties  and  property,  could,  from 
their  war  and  their  alliances  being,  happily  for 
them,  conducted  on  a  purely  national  footing, 
even  enrich  themfelves  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
their  following  grcatnefs  during  the  courfe  of  a 
tedious  and  bloody  war.  It  may  perhaps  be 
too  much  to  fay  that  this  would  have  been  ex¬ 
actly  our  cafe,  but  this  may  very  fafely  be 
averred,  that  no  good  reafons  can  be  given 
why  it  might  not  very  poffibly  have  been  our 
cafe. 

i 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  negative  is  chofen, 
that  is  to  fay,  if  it  is  denied  that  Britain  was 
fin  My  a  match  for  France,  and  averred  that  it 
was  a  cautious  prudent  Britifh  meafure,  even  but 
in  the  doubt  of  her  being  a  match  for  France,  to 
negociate  a  foreign  alliance,  for  the  greater 
fafety  of  the  nation.  Be  it  fo.  Here  is  then 
for  contracting  an  alliance  the  faireft  caufe  ima¬ 
ginable  affigned,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one, 
that  ought  to  be  affigned  j  that  of  a  fupplement 
to  any  deficiency  of  ftrength  on  our  fide.  Now 
though  from  premifes  fo  evidently  juft  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  draw  a  falfe  conclufion  j  or  to 
think  of  attempting  to  pals  fuch  an  one,  the 
reader  is,  for  his  own  greater  fecurity,  intreated 
to  folve  to  himfelf  the  following  queftionT 
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if"  an  augmentation  of  our  flrength  again.il' 
France  v/as  the  objeft  of  the  Pruflian  alliance, 
how  could  that  augmentation  be  confultea  in 

r 

angling  out  of  the  whole  continent  that  very 
prince  whom  we  were  to  pay  for  the  war  he  was 
embarked  in  upon  his  own  account,  and  who 
evidently  had  the  greateft  powers  in  it  for  his  de¬ 
clared  enemies  ?  and  what  is  worfe  yet,  molt  of 
thole  his  enemies  our  friends,  our  allies,  our  well- 
wifhers,  till  this  fatal  treaty  fhould  make  them 
otherwife  ?  Was  this  the  alliance  then  that  was 
to  lefien  that  our  weaknefs,  or  call  the  ballance  of 
ftrength  againft  France  in  our  favor?  Or  will 
the  moft  zealous  partizans  for  continental  con¬ 
nections  fay,  that  this  was  the  one  we  fhould  have 
embraced,  even  if  we  could  have  got  no  other ; 
which  indeed  would  not  be  to  be  wondered  at, 
while  no  other  power,  in  its  fenfes,  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  connect  with  a  nation  that  feemed  fo  tho¬ 
roughly  under  the  impulfion  of  councils  not  her 
own  ? 

The  folution  or  the  above  cjueftion,  even  by 
the  rules  of  the  plaineft  arithmetic,  will  fhew 
whether,  admitting  that  we  did  well  not  to  rilk 
the  fighting  our  combat  with  France,  one  to  one, 
we  did  not  pitch  upon  the  moft  unpromifing 
fecond  in  all  Europe.  But,  alas  !  even  our  be- 
*tig  thus  palpably  weakened  by  this  ac  cedi  on  of 
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an  ailv  procured  under  the  color  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  our  party,  is  not  the  word  of  this  meafure. 
The  blending  a  caufe,  fo  inconteitably  a  fair  one 
as  ours,  with  his,  even  granting  his  not  to  be 
a  foul  one,  but  only  coijfidered  as  fuch  by  his 
lawful  judges  and  peers,  mult  not  only  very  un- 
politically  engage  us  in  a  difcuffion  of  right,  de¬ 
rogatory  from  the  independence  of  tne  German 
empire,  which  mult  very  naturally  confider  this 
nation,  as  an  abettor  of  a  prince  it  has  thought 
fit  to  put  to  the  ban,  and  of  the  juftice,  or  un- 
j  office  of  which  procedure  no  other  nation  can 
have  any  authority,  unlefs  applied  to  by  the  Em¬ 
pire,  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  but  give  to  our 
enemies,  the  French,  the  colorable  plea  of  im¬ 
puting  all  our  fuc cedes  again!!  them  to  their 
affluence  of  the  Empire  againft  thofe  princes 
of  it  which  are  under  that  ban.  A  plea 
of  which,  fo  falfe  and  fo  favorable  to  France  as 
it  is,  the  Britiffi  partizans  of  the  German  alliance 
neverthelefs  contribute  to  effabhfh  tne  validity, 
by  admitting  what  is  fo  juffly  deniable,  that  a  war 
purely  national  and  unadulterated  with  continen¬ 
tal  connexions  (and  efpccially  with  fuch  a  con¬ 
nexion  too !  )  could  not  have  been  productive 
of  enual,  or  rather  greater  advantages,  or  if  Ids, 
fti'.i  preferable  for  their  being  more  folid  in  their 
being  lefs  invidious. 

But 
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But  granting  that  this  caufe  of  his  P.  M.  was 
originally  a  fair  one,  nothing  can  be  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  his  own  procedure  mult  have 
changed  its  hue.  There  is  hardly  the  raweft  no- 
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vice  in  the  knowledge  of  the  political  fyftem  of 
Europe,  but  muft  know  that  even  the  emperor 
himfelf  is  but  the  lirft  fubjeft  of  the  Empire,  and 
dares  not,  if  he  refpefts  the  laws,  attack  the  pet. 
tieft  prince  of  it,  unlefs  by  a  legal  procefs. 

His  P.  M.  is  certainly  then  not  lefs  iubjccl  to 
the  Germanic  conftitutions  than  the  emperor 
himfelf.  .Admitting  that  he  had  the jufteft  rea- 
Tons  to  fufpeft  Saxony  of  bad  defigns  againft  him, 
could  he  be  juftified  in  fuch  a  proceeding 
againft  this  fellow- vafial  upon  a  fufpicion,  which 
even  upon  a  proof  would  not  have  been  warrant¬ 
able  ?  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  his  ene¬ 
mies  fhould  rather  impute  his  magnanimous  pil¬ 
lage  of  Saxony  to  the  convenience  he  found  in 
it,  than  to  any  motive  of  juftice  ?  Was  not  alfo 
that  ftrange,  that  amazing  meafure  of  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  Saxon  fubjedls  in  his  own  troops, 
after  compelling  them  to  break  their  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  their  natural  fovereign,  and  to  take 
it  to  himfelf,  of  a  nature  to  be  the  difpair  of  his 
apologifts  ?  I  fay  nothing  of  that  hard  captivity 
of  a  reipeftable  aged  princefs  in  her  own  capital, 
herfelf  feparated  from  her  hufband  and  her  chil¬ 
dren. 
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dren,  and  very  far  from  improbably,  dying 
of  the  confequences  of  fuch  ufage.  Yet  is  it 
polhble  for  a  Britifh  heart,  that  known  feat  of 
good  nature  and  tender  companion,  not  to  feel 
for  the  miferies  of  that  unfortunate  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  and  the  fubjech  of  that  fellow-proteftant 
deflorate  ? 

But  let  this  procedure  of  his  P.  M.  not  move 
us  in  a  light  of  humanity  ;  let  the  mention  of  it 
here  be  confidered  only  as  mere  matter  of  de¬ 
clamation  ;  at  leaPc  there  can  no  exception  be 
taken  to  the  mention  of  it,  after  the  fentiments 
or  Detestation  with  which  the  Pruflian  con¬ 
duct  was  treated  by  his  late  M.  “  *  All  the  world” 
faid  his  eleftoral  minifter  at  Rati/bon,  in  the  Me¬ 
morial  delivered  to  the  diet  in  his  mailer’s  name, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  Auguld,  1757,  “  All  the 
“  ™»rld  knows  that  the  king  (of  G.  B.)  abfolutely 
“  knev;  nothing  of  the  entry  of  the  king  of  Pruf- 
“  ft  a  into  Saxony ;  that  his  majefty  had  no  intelli- 
“  genre  of  it  till  after  the  event ;  that  he  de- 


*  Tout  !e  monde  fi^it  que  ic  roi  a  abfolument  ignore  1’  eit- 
tro#  du  roi  do  (’ruffe  en  Saxe,  c|ue  t>.  M,  n’  en  a  ete  iniiruite 
qu  apres  l’evenement;  qu’  cite  a  dhteste’  les  hollilite9 
qui  one  eclafe,  qu*  elic  lea  a  deConfcillecs;  qu’  eile  n’  y  a  pris, 
el  a  ceclarrr  litlemaelleenont,  qu’  eile  n*  y  prendroit  aucunc 
part. 
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“  tested  the  hoftilities  that  had  broke  out  there  j 

“  that  he  advifed  againji  them ;  that  he  had  not 

,  |  ( 

cc  taken,  and  had  folemnly  declared  that  he  would 
not  take  any  part  in  them” 

Here  it  would  be  offering  the  greatefl  infult 
to  the  reader’s  underftanding  to  fubjoin  any  com¬ 
ments  on  the  inconfiftency  of  fuch  a  declaration 
with  the  recommendation  at  that  very  juncture 
of  time  of  the  Pruffian  alliance  to  this  nation 
as  a  proper  one  !  I  readily  then  leave  it  to  his 
own  reflexions.  I  leave  it  to  him  too,  to  confi¬ 
de  r,  whether  this  was  one  of  the  reafons  to  be 
alledged  for  a  minifter’s  changing  his  opinion  of 
thofe  continental  connexions  by  railing  again  ft 
which,  with  more  than  tribunitian  fury,  he  had 
heftored  himfelf  into  power,  and  for  which  he 
has,  no  doubt,  been  fo  unjuftly  reproached,  a* 

if,  in  his  change,  he  had  lei's  renounced  an  error 
than  fold  a  truth! 

Be  it  however  {aid,  for  fuch  an  one’s  excufe, 
that  he  fuifered  himfelf  to  be  dazzled,  like  the 
meaneft  of  the  populace,  with  the  glare  of  his 
P.  M — ’s  firft  and  never  folid  fucceffes.  A  mis¬ 
take,  indeed,  rather  to  be  pitied  in  fo  great  a 
man,  than  extremely  to  be  wondered  at,  confi- 
dering  another  egregious  one  of  his,  in  imagining 
the  fet  of  people  among  whom  he  had  thruil  him¬ 
felf  with  fo  good  a  grace,  might  catch  the  “  con- 
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c5  tagion”  of  his  probity  fooner  than  he  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  their  corruptnefs,  as  if  it  was  not,  in  na¬ 
ture,  more  likely  for  a  found  (beep  to  get  the 
diftempcr  from  a  whole  flock  of  rotten  ones, 
than  for  a  whole  flock  of  rotten  ones  to  be  difin- 
feteed  by  one  poor  folitary  found  one. 

But  be  that  as  it  may  •,  as  to  his  P.  M.  certain 
it  is  that,  though  nothing  fo  tranfitory  as  matter 
of  perfonal  character  fliould  enter  for  much  into 
political  alliances  of  nation  with  nation  *,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  ours,  that  circumftance  was  too  po¬ 
pularly  prevalent,  and  contributed  too  much  to 
the  general  infatuation.  To  fay  the  truth,  that 
prince  has  been  extolled  by  fome,  and  decried 
by  others,  to  the  moft  unjuft  excefs.  There  is 
in  fate  no  admiring  him  without  fhuddering. 
Nor  indeed  does  any  one  deferve  the  honor  of 
admiring  him,  that  has  not,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  lenfe  to  fee,  the  courage  to  condemn,  and  the 
good  nature  to  pity  his  errors.  The  juftice  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  heroic  qualities  fliould  not  hinder  the 
animadverfiondue  to  his  faults,  efpecially  if  they 
are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  that  humanity  (hall  have 
fu  fife  red  by  them.  In  fpeaking  with  due  praife  of 
his  magnanimity,  do  not  let  it  be  forgot,  that  he 
could  not  refill  the  unroyal  temptation  of  putting 
Saxony  to  a  methodical  pillage,  nor  let  it  be  de¬ 
nied  that  in  more  than  one  occafion,  his  virtues 
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have  fuffered  fad  echpfes.  Though  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  politician,  he  may  make  excellent  French 
verfes,  underhand  mufic  very  well,  be  a  great 
philofopher,  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  general, 
a  moft  religious  and  gracious  prince,  and  yet, 
with  all  this  conftellation  or  excellencies,  not 
in  a  political  light,  be  a  proper  ally  for  Great- 
Britain;  nor  deferve  to  fet  above  one  man  in  it 
a- dying  tc  to  kifs  the  tip  of  his  little  finger.” 
But  whatever  fentiments  of  veneration  we  may 
here  entertain  for  this  great  heroe  ;  at  leaft  we 
can  hardly  blame  thofe  unhappy  Germans  who 
impute  all  the  mifery  and  deftrufhion  of  their 
country  to  him,  for  not  concurring  with  us  in 
that  high  admiration.  It  is  not  very  natural  for 
a  man  to  admire  much  the  fplendor  ot  the  fire 
that  is  burning  his  houfe  down,  or  the  beauty  of 
a  torrent  that  in  its  rage  is  carrying  away  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  all  that  is  dear  to  him. 

If  it  is  true  that  he  has  declared  himfelf  the 
redrefler  of  wrongs,  of  which  wrongs,  however, 
there  appeared  no  complaints,  and  the  protector 
of  the  German  princes  ^  it  is  alfo  as  true,  that 
thofe  provinces  feem  bent  on  not  receiving  him 
in  that  light.  Nay  fuch  is  either  their  por¬ 
tentous  ftupidity,  or  their  ingratitude,  that 
they  have  almoft  all  leagued  again ic  him,  whe¬ 
ther  papifts  or  proteftants,  and  even  his  own 
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neareft  relations.  They  tax  him,  no  doubt,  very 
unjuftly,  confidering  his  tender  and  legal  treat¬ 
ment  of  Saxony,  Mechlenburgh,  Anfpach,  &c- 
■with  trampling  the  great  charter  of  Germany 
under  his  horfe’s  feet,  and  of  aiming  to  give  that 
great  Empire  battalion-law.  Inftead,  in  Ihort, 
of  looking  up  to  him  as  to  their  moft  gracious 
protestor,  they  have  treated  him  rather  like  a 
contumacious  infurgent,  too  powerful  indeed 
to  ferve  their  judicial  procefs  upon,  but  to  which 
they  do  not  deem  him  the  lefs  liable.  Nor  can 
it  be  imagined,  that  this  nation  can  Hand ,  in  a 
very  favorable  or  very  friendly  point  of  light  to 
them,  for  abetting  a  caufe  they  have  fo  pro- 
fcribed,  without  furely  being  accountable  to  us 
for  the  irreafons  for  profcribing  it.  But  is  even  the 
K.  of  P.  himfelf obliged  to  us  for  our  part  as  to- 
that  career,  fo  probably  the  career  of  perdition,  in 
which  we  have  encouraged  him  ?  Is  it  at  all  imu 
poffible  that  if  the  French  havefelt'our  enmity  to 
be  bad,  he  may  feel  that  our  friendihip  is  ftili 
fomething  worfe  ? 

And  indeed,  this  fo  admired  alliance,  well 
confidered,  docs  not  feem  to  have  been,  properly 
{peaking,  either  a  Britifh  or  a  Prufiian  mcafure. 
Was  it  a  Hanoverian  one  ?  Stiii  lefs.  Nothing 
v/us  ever  more  evident  than  that,  at  the  com- 
mcncemenoof  the  war,  that  electorate  was  in  an 
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Inter  eft  totally  oppofed  to  that  of  Pruffia.  1  Hat 
fuch  adifpofition  then  became  fo  fuddenly  changed 
confidering  the  circumftances,  it  may  be  fairly 
prefumed,  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  inclination 
<ts  to  fears,  and  thofe  not  groundlefs  ones.  And 
furely  never  was  that  remark  of  Cicero  more  ve¬ 
rified,  “  That  the  dominion  of  fear  is  not  of  a 
<c  durable  nature*,”  than  in  the  condubt  of  the 
Hanoverian  mini (try  alter  the  nrft  engagement 
it  had  or  entered,  or  been  forced  into  with  Pruf- 
fia,  by  its  dread  of  that  ftorm  which  afterwards 
fell,  with  fo  much  lei's  reafon,  on  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  deflorate  of  Saxony ;  an  engagement  that 
did  not  hinder  Hanover  from  falling  a  prey  to  a 
French  invafion,  which  Pruffia  either  could  not, 
or  would  not,  take  the  leaft  pains  to  prevent, 
nay,  uncovered  it  by  withdrawing  the  garrifon  of 
Wefel.  The  wifeft  part  then  that  Hanover  had 
to  play,  and  moil  undoubtedly  the  molt  defira- 
ble  one  for  Great-Britain,  was  the  detaching  it- 
felf  as  Taft  as  poffible  from  the  fide  of  a  prince, 
whofe  procedure,  let  his  caufe  be  what  it  would, 
Y/as  certainly  not  of  a  nature  for  Hanover  not 
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to  fee  the  dangers  of  a  connection  with  him,  fince 
his  procedure  had  been  fo  unjuflifiable  as  to  be 
detested  by  its  own  fovereign  and  ours.  And 
indeed,  how  was  it  poffible  for  the  miniftry  of 
that  electorate,  however  blind  ours  might  be 
here,  not  to  fee  the  fatal  and  felf-deftruCtive 
tendency  of  the  policy  and  projects  of  a  prince 
fo  apparent  to  his  cleared:  relations  and  friends, 
who,  in  vain,  attempted  to  diffuade  him  ?  A 
prince  whofe  alliance  we  were  made  to  think  fo 
advantageous  to  us,  though  not  only  France  had 
flatly  refufed  it,  on  the  pretext  of  her  havino- 
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been  twice  left  in  the  lurch  by  him,  but  of 
which  even  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony  ipurned  the 
offer  at  the  very  inftant  that  the  knife  was  held 
to  his  throat,  that  his  capital  and  dominions 
were  at  the  mighty  conqueror’s  mercy,  his  own 
perfon,  as  well  as  his  family,  at  his  diferetion. 
Yes!  at  that  very  point  of  time,  his  Polifh  ma¬ 
jesty  preferred  all  the  diftreffes,  all  the  horrors 
to  which  himfelf,  his  country,  his  wife,  his  chil¬ 
dren,  were  expofed,  to  any  alliance  with  our 
magnanimous  ally.  Can  we  then  well  blame  th* 
electorate  of  Hanover  for  its  readinefs  to  set  out 
as  fait  as  poffible  of  fuch  an  intanglement  ?  In 
this  ipirit  of  very  juft  policy,  the  convention  of 
Clofter-feven  was  made,  happily  for  Hanover 
but  infinitely  more  yet  to  the  advantage  of  Great- 

Britain* 
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Britain,  who  by  this  means  became  difburthened 
of  a  continental  embarraffment  that  could  be  of 
no  ufe  but  to  fink  both  hates  at  once,  like  two 
Blips  foundered  by  running  foul  of  one  another 
in  a  ftorm,  that,  by  better  fteerage  kept  fepa- 
rate,  might  have  [held  on  their  way  very  fafe, 
and  in  friendly  convoy  to  each  other. 

It  is  not  then  for  making  the  convention,  that 
we  can  condemn  that  electorate,  however  we  may 
condemn  thofe  that  broke  it.  And  here  far  be 
it  from  me  to  enter  into  the  invidious  talk  of 
feeking  to  bring  into  queftion  to  which  fide  the 
horror  of  that  perfidious  breach  is  imputable.  I 
dutifully  hope,  and  believe,  that  it  lay  on  the 

French  ;  as  the  contrary  would  arm  them  with, 
fuch  juft  matter  of  clamor  as  that  this  nation 
needs  not  expeft  foon  to  hear  the  laft  of  it,  for 
that  abettorfhip  of  it  which  wrould  not  only  be 
fuch  a  reproach  to  her  politics,  but  fuch  an  in¬ 
delible  ftain  to  her  annals.  The  very  lavages 
refpeft  their  calumet. 

Be  it  then  taken  for  granted,  that  it  was  not 
the  Hanoverians  who  broke  that  convention,  of 
which  the  pun&ual  maintainance  was  the  point 
on  earth  the  moft  defirable  for  this  nation  ;  and 
of  which  any  infringement  on  the  fide  of  the 
deflorate,  was  therefore  the  lead  likely  to  be 
approved  by  her.  It  is  a  very  great  pity,  how¬ 
ever. 
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ever,  that  unluckily  that  defpicable,  unmilitary 
rout  of  Rofbach,  in  which  the  French,  when  op- 
poled  to  the  Pruftians,  behaved  as  if  fighting 
lias  been  lefs  their  cue  than  running  away,  fince, 
in  fa 61,  they  loft  a  very  few  men,  fhould  juft 
have  happened  at  that  point  of  time  when  the 
Hanoverian  refumption  of  the  arms,  lain  down 
by  the  convention,  might,  by  their  enemies,  be 
imputed  to  it.  As  for  Britain,  there  was  very 
little  merit  to  her  in  the  Hanoverians  driving  the 
French  out  cf  their  country,  in  which  they  w7ere 
perifhing,  and  in  which,  moft  probably,  their 
Haying  was  the  very  worft  thing  they  could  have 
done  for  themfelves. 

Unluckily  too,  there  was  another  circum- 
ftance,  which,  to  our  great  and  grievous  detri¬ 
ment,  concurred  to  leflfen  to  the  Hanoverians  the 
glory  of  their  condufl,  and  that  is,  its  not  ap* 
pearing  quite  lo  difinterefted  as  it  might  have 
been  wiihed.  For  even  though  this  poor  elec¬ 
torate,  amidft  all  the  evident  indigency  of  its  co- 
eftates  in  Germany,  could  find  the  fecret  of  be¬ 
ing  in  a  condition  to  lend  them  money  by  mil¬ 
lions  fterling,  a  fecret  to  which,  by  the  way,  I 
fancy  our  nation  would  have  been  better  pleafed 
to  have  been  afibeiated,  than  either  to  the  po¬ 
litics  of  that  deflorate,  or  even  to  the  honor  of 
ft$  procedure  .on  die  -rupture  .of  the  convention, 

yet 
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yet  it  could  not,  it  feems,  afford  any  pecuniary 
effort  for  its  own  defence,  but  muff  have  recourfe 
to  the  pay-books  of  a  nation  that  was  forced  to 
run  herfelf  more  in  debt,  not  only  to  keep  that 
poor  electorate  out  of  debt,  but,  probably,  to 
enable  it,  to  lend  out  more  millions  of  money  at 
intereft. 


But  if  fuch  a  circumftance  of  intereft  was  of  a 
nature  to  throw  fome  cloud  on  the  luftre  of  that 
glorious  refumption  of  arms,  it  might  belaid  to 
have  had,  even  as  to  that  intereft,  fuch  a  coun¬ 
ter-tendency  to  a  muoh  greater  one,  as  to  render 
it  ultimately  a  dreadfully  falfe  ftep.  But  that  in¬ 
deed  is  no  wonder.  What  paffion  is  often  fo  Ihort- 
fighted  or  even  fo  ftone-blind  as  felf-intereft?  The 
being  re-plunged  into  all  the  dangers  of  a  com- 
mon-caufe  with  a  power  proferibed  bv  the  whole 
Empire,  and  obnoxious  to  the  greateft  part  of 
Europe,  was  in  ali  good  policy  fo  undefirablc  a 
circumftance,  that  if  the  fweets  of  Britilh  pay 
were  any  part  of  the  allurement,  fo  much  the 

worfe  for  Elanover,  and  moft  certainly  fo  much 
the  worfe  for  Britain. 


But  let  that  be  as  every  Britilh  reader  lhall 
pleafe  to  determine  within  himfelf,  upon  his  re¬ 
view  of  that  trsnlaftion,  as  to  the  honor,  policy, 
and  juftice  of  it.  The  particulars  of  it  are  no¬ 
torious  enough  for  him  not  to  need  here  frefh 


information. 
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information,  and  plain  enough  for  his  drawing 
his  own  confequences.  But  here  follows  a  point 
of  infinite  importance  for  him  to  judge  and  form 
his  own  opinion  upon  it  from  the  anfwers  he 
will  fee  reaion  to  make  to  his  own  fair  interroga¬ 
tions  of  himfelf. 

If  then,  at  that  critical  juncture,  after  Hano¬ 
ver  had,  by  its  own  pure  aft  and  deed,  without 
confulting  Britain,  relieved  Britain  from  that 
burthenfome  embarraffment,  when  the  replacing 
the  troops  of  Hanover  and  Hefic,  which  was  to 
be  the  confequence,  I  will  not  dare  to  fay,  the 
reward,  of  that  celebrated  refumption  of  arms ; 
was  agitated  in  the  Britifh  councils,  that  is  to  fay 
if  there  was  any  fuch  thing  then  in  exiftence 
as  Britifh  councils  ♦,  if,  I  fay,  at  that  junfture, 
one  of  your  hacneyed  miniflers,  that  think  all 
good  policy  centers  in  court-complaifance  and 
in  corruption,  to  which  they  give  that  turn,  fo 
worthy  of  fuch  heads,  in  calling  it  charges  of 
government,  had  been  for  hazarding,  without 
the  previous  confent  of  parliament,  fo  daring  a 
ftep  as  that  of  once  more  engaging,  and  fubjeft- 
ing,  the  nation  to  a  burthen  of  which  it  had 
been  fo  happily  lightened,  where  would  have 
been  the  wonder,  but  of  the  unwearied  pafiive- 
nefs  of  the  people  to  endure  it  ? 


But 
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i>ut  li,  nt  tnat  lime,  there  was  a  minister  who 
abfolutely  owed  his  being  one  to  tire  favor  of 
the  people,  obtained  by  their  once  more  think¬ 
ing  him,  in  earned,  in  his  frothy  declamations 
againd  continental  connections ;  a  minifter  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  people;  a  minifter  whofe 
being  hoiited  into  power  was  a  kind  of  plcbifci- 
tum ;  for  inch  a  minifter,  I  fay,  to  find,  in  that 
conjuncture,  a  i for  ,'SHezvitip  that  connection, 
above  all  others,  with  the  continent,  it  is  a  merit 
in  him  of  which,  without  preluming  here  to  fettle 
the  nature  and  extent,  I  iirall  lay  no  more  than 
that  not  the  mod  fanguine  of  his  admirers,  can 
furely  complain  or  its  being  Ictt  to  his  own- 
fed  to  judge  and  pronounce.  Only,  may  he, 
in  Ins  judgment,  not  i'orget  that  tire  acceptance 
oi  a  great  office  in  the  date  is  fo  bad  an  epoch  of 
the  deiertiori  of  a  political  principle,  that  people 
aie  to  >  apt  to  impute  it  to  nothing’s  being 
changed,  but  the  perlon’s  being  out  of  a  pod  to 
his  being  in  one,  efpecially  ii  it  is  a  iecond  or 
third  repetition  of  the  fame  trick  ! 

By  means,  however,  of  that  mod  expensive 
re-ingagement  with  Hanover  and  HelTe,  by 
•which  this  nation  is  likely  to  lofe  lo  much, 
without  its  ever  having  been  poffible  for  her 
to  get  any  thing,  the  broken  link  of  our  alli¬ 
ance  with  PrufTia  was  foddered  again  :  an  alliance 
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that  may  be  fo  clearly  demonftrated  to  have  been 
neither  a  Britiffi,  nor  a  Pruffian,  nor  yet  a  Ha¬ 
noverian  meafure.  What  was  it  then  ?  Let  the 
reader  himfelf  give  a  name  to  it  •,  and  its  moft 
appropriate  name  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  for 
him  to  give  to  it,  if  he  will  but  confider  its  pal¬ 
pable  tendency.  At  lead:,  that  oi  Antigallican 
will  hardly  be  thought  a  juft  one  for  it,  unlefs, 
indeed,  in  the  too  great  probability  of  its  proving, 
though  without  doubt  unintentionally,  on  our 
fide,  pernicious  to  a  power  originally  raifed  by 
France  into  ballance  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
and  which  it  is  fo  highly  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
France  would  confequently  before  things  were 
brought  to  the  pafs  at  which  they  at  prefent  are, 
have  effectually  interpofed  to  prevent  being 
crufhed :  in  which  light  France  being  weakened,  is 
but  fo  much  the  worfe  for  Pruffia,  as  France  may 
be  the  lefs  able  to  exert  her  influence  to  lave  him. 

But  there  is  one  truth  I  will  here  hazard,  a 
truth  fovereignly  unpopular,  and  therefore  only 
the  more  neceffary,  and  the  more  meritorious, 
to  hazard  it.  It  is  this  :  The  French  are  very 
juftly  Lid  to  be  an  un reafonable  people.  But 
they  mull  bemoreunreafonableyet  than  they  can 
well  be  imagined,  if  they  do  not  forgive  us  all 
that  we  have  done  againlt  them,  in  favor,  mark, 
not  only,  of  all  that  we  have  done  againft  our- 

,  felves, 
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feives,  but  of  all  the  fuperior  good  they  have  fo 

much  reafon  to  think  will  ultimately  redound  to 

tnem  even  from  the  very  mifchief  we  have  done 
them. 

1  here  was  a  pifture  *  given  fome  time  ago  in 
very  emphatic  terms,  of  the  “  diftreffed  condi, 

“  tlon  y1'  i,Vance>  raI!en  from  its  alarming  pow- 
*'  er  and  greatnefs  into  the  loweft  ftate°of  di- 
'  flrefs  and  impotence,  unfortunate  in  its  mili- 
tary  operations  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
beaten  ail  Europe  over  both  by  fe a  andland  • 

“  m  fleets  faiiing  only  to  be  deftroyed  ;  its  ar¬ 
mies  marching  only  to  run  away  ;  without 
traae;  no  credit;  flopping  .payments,  pro- 
tefling  bills,  and  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
“  a  bankruPc  nation  ;  their  king,  the  princes 
°‘_ die  k '°od,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  car- 
“  ry,nS  in  ail  their  plate  to  be  coined,  for  the 
“  Prefent  extreme  exigency  of  their  affairs; 

difappointed  and  baffled  in  all  their  fchemes 
“  °n  the  c°ntinent ;  and  taught  to  think  no 
“  more  of  imeftons  by  the  deftruftion  of  the 
“  onlf  fleet  diey  had  left.”  All  this  is  true, 
or  fo  near  being  the  real  truth,  that  at  lead  it  is 
not  elfential  here  to  fcan  exaftly  the  difference. 
But  what  of  that  ?  What  even  of  the  apparently 
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fair  confeqnencc  which  that  ingenious  writer 
draws  therefrom  ?  to  cw7,  “  That  France  una- 
“  ble  to  carry  on  the  war,  will  foon  be  reduced 
“  to  the  necefilty  of  filing  for  piece.”  Inftead 
of  which,  it  is  well  known,  fhe  has  fpurned  with 
barely  not  icorn  and  derii  on  the  offers  that  were 
made  to  her  of  peace.  Alas  !  the  folemn  truth  is, 
that  that  diftrefil-d,  that  beaten,  that  bankrupt 
and,  I  can  iuftly  add,  thatflavifh,  and  in  thatfenfe 
a  worthlefs  nation,  and,  as  one  may  fay,  a  nation 
not  company  ter  ours,  is,  for  all  that,  tnankstooui 
politics,  thanks  to  cur  fo  well  chofen  continental 
connexions,  already,  obferve,  already,  and  with¬ 
out  appeal  to  future  contingencies,  as  good  as  in 
poffcffion  of  little  lefs  acquiations  than  we  have 
got  from  her  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe 
and,  to  all  appearance,  may  promife  to  hexfelf 
the  being  the  very  greateft  gainer  of  all  the 
powers  aft u ally  engaged  in  the  preient  war. 
A  profpeft  fne  abfolutely  owes  to  the  part  we 
have  fatally  taken  again  It  ourfelves  :  for  it  can 
hardly  be  faid  (he  herielf.  No.  Our 

blunders  are  her  game,  and  our  want  of  policy 
an  over-abt  lant  fupplcment  to  the  deficiency 
oi  hers. 

I  fay  nothing  of  Minorca  loft  :  let  it  pafs  in 
if.  account  for  nothing.  But  as  to  Flanders, 
oi  which  France  is  already  equal  to  the  being  in 

pofftmon. 
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pofiefTion,  what  is  there  Hie  can  have  to  wifh  for 
her  advantage  more  than  that  amazi nrj  inienfi- 
bility  and  unconcern  with  which  we  feem  to  be¬ 
hold  that  country  as  good  as  in  her  poffeflion, 
while  our  attention  is  all  ingroffed  by  Canada, 
Guadaloupe,  Senegal,  and  add  if  you  will  Mar- 
tinico  ?  For  not  all  of  them  together  are  perhaps 
above  half  the  importance  toFrance,  fora  thoufand 
obvious  reafons,  as  that  acceffion  of  dominion 
in  Flanders,  nor  of  luch  dangerous  confequence 
to  Britain.  This  is  the  country,  of  which  even 
that  indolent  prince  Charles  II.  who  was  fo 
little  of  a  Britifh  king  as  to  be  a  pcnfioner  to 
the  French  one,  had  however  fo  juft  a  con¬ 
ception,  and  fo  quick  a  fenfe  of  its  fitnefs  to 
aggrandize  France,  beyond  all  meafure  of  Bri¬ 
tifh  policy  to  bear,  that  he  declared  that  he 
would  take  the  field  in  perfon,  rather  than  fu her 
it  to  fall  into  her  hands.  And  time  and  events 
have  been  fo  far  from  bringing  any  alterations 
capable  of  weakening  this  apprehenfion,  that 
there  is  actually  now  incomparably  more  reafon 
than  there  then  was,  to  dread  the  rnifehief  to 
Britain  rfom  fuch  an  addition  to  the  power  of 
France,  who  may  keep  that  country  at  lb  much 
lefs  expence,  and  to  whom  it  is  fo  much  more 
convenient  by  its  adjacency  than  to  the  lioufe  of 
Autlria. 


If 
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If  then  France  could  plan  a  difpofition  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  here,  fne  durft  not,  flie  could 
not  form  a  wifn  more  favorable  to  her  than  the 
prefent  indifference  and  carelefsnefs  that  prevails 
here  about  the  hold  fhe  already  has  of  Flanders. 

Nay,  fo  fatal  is  it  for  Britain  by  her  unaccount- 
able  politics  to  do  more  fervice  to  France  than 
ever  fire  could  do  to  herfelf  by  her  own,  which, 
ioi  example,  uncier  Uewis  the  fourteenth, 
brought  her  to  the  brink  of  that  ruin  from 
which  ours  laved  her  ar  the  peace  of  Utrecht ; 
that  there  are  among  us  here,  fuch  as  that  if 
they  were  emiffaties  paid  by  France  to  ad¬ 
vance  her  greateft  intereft,  they  could  not  do  it 
more  effe&ually  than  they  very  innocently  of 
that  intention  do  ;  while  the  fire  of  their  zeal 
againft  her  feerns  to  have  burnt  up  all  their  dif- 
cretion.  Iheie  are  they  who,  to  fupport  the 
falfell;  of  all  merits,  that  of  a  continental  con¬ 
nection  on  me  moft  un-britifh  looting  imagin¬ 
able,  will  have  it,  that  we  could  have  done  no¬ 
thing  for  ourfelves  without  that  conneftion,  and 
that  it  is  to  that  alone  we  owe  thole  luccelles, 
which,  if  it  were  true  that  it  was  lb,  we  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  better  have  been  without- 

• 

Thi3  fallity,  however,  io  cruelly,  fo  injurioufly 
to  this  nation  propagated  by  thofe  of  whom 

ther^ 
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there  is  at  the  fame  time  no  more  realbn  to  fuf- 
peft  the  patriotifm,  than  to  admire  the  judg¬ 
ment,  fubminifters  to.  the  French,  the  faireft 
of  all  pleas  of  merit  to  thofe  allies  our  conti" 
nental  connexion  has  given  them  ;  fince,  as 
they  will  very  juftly  obferve,  we  ourfelves  con- 
fefs  that  our  cutting  out  employment  for  them 
in  Germany,  was  the  caufe  of  all  our  fuccefles 
againft  them  elfewhere.  A  plea  which  thofe  al¬ 
lies  can  hardly  not  refpecf,  or  not  admit,  while 
there  are  not  wanting  even  Britons,  that  with  an 
air  of  authority  atteft  the  validity  of  it  againft 
truth  and  againft  their  own  country. 

There  are  too,  who  imagine  that  the  lols  of 
Flanders  would  only  fall  upon  the  queen  of 
Flungary,  whom  they  deteft,  on  a  notion  of  lief 
being  ungrateful,  without  their  ever  handing 
to.  examine  whether,  all  circumftances  confi- 
dered,  (lie  did  not  more  deferve  to  be  pitied 
than  to  be  blamed ;  whether  Hie  was  not  forced 
by  ourfelves  into  that  unnatural  alliance  of  hers 
with  France  ;  or  whether  ihe  did  not  defert 
us  till  after  we  had  palpably  deferted  ourfelves. 
Such  a  lofs  they  then,  on  their  partial  view  of 
things,  think  to  be  no  more  than  what  flie  de- 
ferves,  not  cofidering  how  very  hard  and  how 
very  filly  it  would  be  in  Britain  to  confent  to 
the  punilhment  of  herfelf  for  the  demerits  of 

the 
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the  Q.  of  Hungary.  And  yet  this  muft  inevi¬ 
tably  be  tl:e  cafe,  if  Flanders  fhould  remain  with 
the  French,  who  ought  not  to  defire  a  better 
chance  for  their  game,  than  that  our  being  bent 
on  retaining  ai!  our  conquefts  from  them  fhould 
effectually  divert  our  attention  from  a  point, 
their  carrying  which  would  bid  fo  fair  to  en¬ 
able  them  in  time  to  recover  them  all.  The 
French  muft  be  ideots  indeed  if  they  would  not 
give  ten  fuch  countries  as  Canada,  that  hardly 
brought  them  in  a  fmgle  livre,  though  fo  con¬ 
venient  for  us,  with  Cape  Breton  itfeir,  (the 
fifhery  of  which  the  revenue  of  about  forty-five 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  was,  in  fact,  nothing  equal 
to  the  advantage  of  its  being  a  refervatory  for 
their  feamen,)  and  Guadaloupe,  of  which  the  re¬ 
venue  was  not  near  fo  great  to  them  as  it  may 
be  to  us  ;  to  give,  I  fay,  all  thefe  for  the  acqui- 
fition  of  Flanders,  on  which  they  have  ever  had 
an  eye,  for  very  obvious  and  natural  reafons  of 
fituation  and  intereft.  “  Pour  s'arrondir  (as 
they  phrafe  it)  cle  ce  cole-ld 

It  is  very  well  known  that,  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  reduction  ot  Bergen-op-zoom  by 
the  French,  and  their  forming  the  ftege  of 
Maeftricht,  it  was  ftrongly  agitated  in  the 
French  councils,  whether,  in  the  confcioufnefs 
of  their  naval  inferiority  to  us;  they  fhould  not 

of 


of  their  own  accord  abandon  their  colonies  to 
their  fate,  that  they  might  throw  the  whole  ftrefs 
of  their  power  into  their  land-operations  on  the 
continent,  upon  the  obvious  enough  plan  or 
fubduing  the  Dutch,  and  having  ail  their  ports, 
(hipping  and  (tores  at  command.  Saxe  and 
Lowendahl  were  ftrongly  for  this  refdlution  be¬ 
ing  taken.  Perhaps  nothing  hindered 'it  but 
the  fears  of  the  empire  and  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria  •,  of  which  fears  our  great  politicians  have 
taken  fuch  eflfe&ual  care  to  dif-embarafs  them-, 
fo  that  a  refolution,  which  even  at  that  time 
would  not  have  been  perhaps  a  very  hazardous 
one,  is  become,  in  the  prelent  a! pc 61  of  things, 
efpecially  Ihould  the  French  get  Flanders,  not 
only  a  more  prafticable  one,  but  even,  in  fome 
meafure,  a  neceffity. 

With  that  advantage  then  of  the  poflefTion  pf 
Flanders,  united  as  they  are  with  Auftria,  and 
at  lead  on  no  ill  terms  with  Spain,  would  Hol¬ 
land  be  any  more  than  a  break! aft  to  them  ?  Or 
is  this  profpcft  fo  very  chimerical,  or  fo  remote 
an  one,  as  not  to  give  Britain  alarms  the  jufter 
and  the  more  wanted  for  her  prelent  amazing 
in  fen  Ability  and  unconcern  about  a  point  upon 
which  her  own  fafety  and  intereft  fo  capitally  de¬ 
pend  ? - Is  not  tne  fatal  bow-itnng  aheauy 

ahnoft  round  her  neck  ?•  And  what  if,  neither 
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in  good  policy,  nor  indeed  in  the  poffibility,  it 
is  not  juft  at  prefent  the  time  to  make  her  feei 
the  drawing  of  it  fo  tight  as  to  hurt  or  ftrangle 
her ;  is  that  a  realon  that  iuch  a  time  may  not 

come  ? . -  Thofe  keys  of  Flanders,  Oftend, 

and  Nieuport  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  •,  and  if  they  needed  any  excufe  to  get 
hold  of  the  remainder,  have  not  the  incidents 
to  which  our  own  condudt  have  given  birth, 
abundantly  furnifhed  them  with  one  ?  And, 
what  is  not  lefs  bad  for  us,  doth  not  that  indif¬ 
ference  of  ours  about  it  give  them  hopes  and 
a  facility  that  will  be  an  eternal  reproach  to  us  ? 

But  bad  as  France’s  getting  Flanders  may  be, 
with  all  its  confequences,  that  is  not  even  the 
worft  we  have  to  fear  ;  I  fay  the  worft,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  for  feeing 
that  territory  in  her  hands,  with  indifference, 
fo  we  keep  Canada,  Guadaloupe,  It  is  not 

y 

at  all  impoffible,  that  fhe  may  make  that  acqui- 
fition,  and  we  not  retain  even  thofe  fo  loudly 
founded  conquefts  of  ours,  concerning  which 
there  are  now  fuqh  grave,  deep,  and  learned  dis¬ 
putes  among  ns,  about  the  comparative  value 
of  the  one  to  the  other  ,  when  it  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  clear  that  we  Hi ci  1 1  be  able  to  hold  any  part 
Q-f  them  long,  or  at  all,  after  the  peace. 
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Here  if  any  well-meaning  Briton  fhall  inter¬ 
rupt  me,  with  an  honeft  indignation  *,  if  he  fhall 
fay  “  Who  can  force  us  to  let  go  our  conquefts  ? 

not  the  fo  often  bearen  French  furely  !  No, 
4C  nor  all  Europe,  while  we  have  a  fleet  evi  * 
dently  a  match  for  the  whole  naval  force  of 
ct  Europe.  Let  them  take  Hanover  and  wel- 
4C  come  :  let  France  take  Flanders  from  that 
44  ungrateful  vixen  of  Hungary  ;  much  good 
cc  may  it  do  them  with  it !  but  who  fhall  tear 
“  from  us  Senegal,  Canada,  Guadaloupe,  £s?c» 
“  while  we  keep  our  afcendant  at  lea  ?  ” 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  I  am  intirely  of  his 
opinion  as  to  the  ignominy  and  folly  of  making 
conquefts  only  to  reftore  them  ;  but  that  his 
indignation  will  be  more  juftly  directed  againft 
the  promoters  of  thofe  continental  connections, 
which  not  being  made  on  a  Britifh  footing  will 
have  furnifhed  to  France  the  only  handle  fhe  could 
have  of  engaging  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to 
confider  their  reftoration  as  a  matter  of  juftice 
to  her  in  the  plan  of  the  next  general  peace. 
JBut  as  to  thofe  who  are  for  flighting  or  fetting 
at  defiance  fuch  an  interceflion  of  the  other 
powers,  on  the  principle  of  our  ability  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war,  and  ftand  it  out  with  all  of  them ; 

4 

may  I  a(k  the  following  queftion  : 
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✓ 

If  after  running  thirty  millions  more  in  debt,  of 
which  thofe  fame  con  quells  are  hardly  more  than 
available  confideration  •,  if  after  lo  much  of  our 
blood  Ipilt,  we  are  however  in  a  condition  to 
brave  ail  or  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  leagued 
againft  us  *,  were  not  we  then,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  authorized  to  think  ourfelves  a 
match  for  France  fmgly  ?  Why  make  of  that 
falfe  allegation  of  inferiority  a  plea  for  burthen- 
inn  ourfelves  with  fuch  a  continental  connexion 
as  muft  fo  probably  not  only  fru  ft  rate  any  fuc- 
cefs  we  might  collaterally  have,  but  embaak  uS 
in  the  maintainance  of  them  againft  all  Europe, 
with  all  the  powers  of  which,  as  a  commercial 
nation,  it  was  fo  much  our  intereft  to  keep 
ud  and  cultivate  the  moft  amicable  under- 
ftanding? 

As  it  is,  have  not  we  reafon  to  fear  that  with 
a  debt  enormouQv  increafed,  with  a  credit  ra- 
ther  on  the  wane,  with  the  live-force  of  the  na¬ 
tion  not  a  little  leffened,  we  (hall  not  have  only 
the  prefer vation  of  our  conquefts  to  provide  for, 
put  even  the  very  exiftence  of  our  nation  to 
defend  ?  *  • 

is  not  even  our  dominion  on  an  element  I 

*  * 

hope  we  (hall  always  call  our  own  already  fome- 
what  abridged  ?  Has  not  there,  fince  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  been  an  obvious  call 
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for  our  fending  a  fleet  up  the  Baltic  ?  Have  we 
dared,  to  do  it  ?  Has  not  the  veto  of  more 
than  one  northern  power  been  cavalierly  enough 
fignified  to  us  ? 

Have  we  not  been  oliged  to  wink  hard  at 
the  injuries  and  indignities  of  other  nations, 
to  whom  the  fear  of  drawing  more  enemies 
upon  us  than  we  already  have,  (and,  to  fay 
the  truth,  we  have  full  enow  already,)  has  made 
us  lower  our  tone,  and  take  very  bad  reafons 
of  their  mifconduft  towards  us,  for  good  ones  ? 
A  fear  we  need  never  have  known,  if  our  war 
had  been  originally  with  France  alone  upon  a 
purely  national  footing.  Is  there  not  a  nation, 
that  now  aftually  fupports  France  underhand 
with  her  treafures,  with  whom  we  are  obliged 
to  treat  in  a  kind  of  deprecatory  drain,  for 
which  that  nation  defpifes  us,  though  it  is  he£ 

interefl  not  direftly  to  break  with  us  :  a  circum- 
ftance  which,  but  for  that  fatal  continental  con¬ 
nexion  of  ours,  v/as  perhaps  more  to  be  wiiheci 
than  dreaded.  So  true  it  is,  that  when  a  na¬ 
tion  once  goes  off  her  own  natural  byafs,  and 
adopts  a  foreign  one,  foe  is  no  longer  the 
miftrefs  of  her  own  fentiments  and  meafures’. 
She  can  hardly  take  a  ftep  that  is  not  a  falfe 
one.  '  ' 
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From  the  moment  then  that  our  caufe  be¬ 
came  a  double  one,  by  the  ftrange  policy  of 
grafting  on  it  fo  heterogeneous  an  one  as  that 
of  Pruffia,  we  loft  all  the  folidity  of  any  fuccef- 
fes  we  might  have.  And  to  what  purpofe 
that  ingraftment  ?  It  is  common,  indeed,  in 
dealings,  to  negotiate  collateral  fecuritv,  but 

4  ' 

never,  as  I  imagine,  to  procure,  at  an  infinite 
expence,  a  collateral  rifle.  Such  a  circumftance 
of  wifdom  was,  it  feems,  referved  for  our  poli¬ 
tics.  In  fhort,  after  fuch  a  mif-alliance  as  ours, 
it  became  almoft  indifferent  what  we  did.  We 
might  take  Senegal,  or  let  it  alone ;  take  Ca¬ 
nada  or  let  it  alone  ^  take  Guadaloupe  or  let  it 
alone :  nay,  add  .Martinico,  if  you  chufe  it } 
and  yet  all  this  may  fignify  little  or  nothing  to 
the  fum  of  things,  which,  intirely  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  caufe  with  which  we  had  fo  lit¬ 
tle  to  do,  mult  for  ever  be  determined  by  the 
fate  of  the  continent,  and  not  by  that  of  thofe 
remote  and  comparatively  lmall  objefts.  Nor 
does  this  way  of  rcafoning  in  the  leaf!  detratt  o;r 
derogate  from  the  juft  eftimate  of  thofe  acquift- 
tions.  He  muft  be  an  idcot  that  is  not  fenfibl? 
of  their  value,  or  worfe  yet  than  an  ideot 
to  pretend  himfelf  not  fenfible  of  it.  They 
ought  to  be,  beyond  all  doubt,  confiderable, 

very 
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•  very  confiderable  accdfions  to  our  in te reft,  as 
well  as  a  diminution,  at  lead  to  prefent  appear¬ 
ances,  of  that  of  the  French.  But  the  more 
this  is  true,  the  more  reproachful  is  it  to  thofe 

whofe  fault  it  is  that  fuch  fuccefies  fhould  be  > 

fruftrated  by  a  collateral  foreign  meafure  that 

was  fo  fure  to-v/orfe  than  fruftrate  them.  In 

which  light,  they  give  one  no  idea  but  fuch  a 

painful  one  as,  that  of  feeing  a  fuperb  fuper- 

ftruclure  which,  the  higher  it  is  raifed  from  a 

fandy  foundation,  muft  be  but  the  more  certain 

to  fall  and  with  the  greater  ruin. 

For  thole  acquifitions  then,  if  we  have  not 
even  already  paid  too  dear,  in  the  films  of  money, 
and  in  what  is  more  precious  yet,  in  the  blood 
they  have  coft  us,  (may  it  not  be  in  vain!  )  is 
there  not  too  much  room  to  apprehend,  not  in¬ 
deed  the  duration  of  the  war  with  France,  in 
which,  on  a  maritime  footing,  Ihe  would  pro¬ 
bably  find  her  account  lefs  than  we  Ihould, 
but  of  the  enmity  of  fo  many  powers  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  whom  even  the  interefts  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  might  make  us  willi  to  cultivate  the 
ftricteft  harmony  •,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  political 
convenicncy  to  us  of  their  not  beinn  the  friends 
ot  France  ?  And  is  it  not  our  foreign,  our 

r 

truly  foreign  politics,  that  will  have  made  them 
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fuch  ?  Or  was  the  firing  of  the  Tower-guns  for 
the  fhipendous  victory  at  the  late  battle  of  Ter- 
gau,  of  the  Pruffians  over  our  fome-time  friends 
and  always  natural  allies,  the  Auftrians,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  piece  of  policy  in  the  way  of  detaching 
thefe  from  the  fide  of  France  ?  Or,  if  fo  admi¬ 
rable  an  one,  how  came  that  kind  of  declaration 
of  war  again  lb  the  Auftrians,  in  favor  of  our  in¬ 
violable  attachment  to  our  magnanimous  ally 
omitted  before,  when  his  two  victories,  thofe  of 
Rofbach  and  Lifia,  pafifed  away  unhonored  with 
fuch  a  demonftration  ?  Yet  that  at  Rofbach  was 
more  particularly  our  concern,  being  obtained 
over  the  French  om  proper  enemies.  Account  for 
thefe  inconfiftencies  who  can?  But,  certainly, 
it  would  be  doing  a  fimple  minifter  too  much 
honor  to  impute  to  him  a  ftep  of  fuch  infinite 
confequence  *,  as  if  there  was  any  neceffity  of 
proving  himfelf  very  capable  of  pufhing  to  any 
length  thofe  meafures  which,  upon  his  own 
authority,  might  be  called  the  worft  ones  ima¬ 
ginable;  or  of  convincing  the  world,  that  where 
his  own  private  interefi  was  depending,  he  could 
be  as  unconflant  as  the  wind,  and  only  obftinate. 
where  tire  interefi  of  the  public  could  very  well 
have  fpared  his  not  giving  himfelf  the  air  of  be-. 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  the  firing  of  thole 
guns,  it  may,  I  prefume,  be  allowed,  without 
any  impeachment  of  the  ftrifteft  loyalty,  not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  light  of  humanity,  but  even  in  a  po¬ 
litical  refpeft,  to  deplore  the  fate  or  Germans 
unmercifully  mafiacring  one  another,  to  the 
great  diverfion,  and  molt  undoubtedly  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  1  rench,  and  of  the  L  rench  only. 

Thefe  muft  naturally,  in  every  German  that 
is  butchered  in  this  civil  war,  fee  an  enemy 
the  iefs  to  the  encroachments  they  are  never 
but  meditating  on  that  great  barrier  to  their 
.ibition,  the  German  Empire,  but  for  that 
Empire  to  be  divided  againft  itfelf,  while  they 
{ rave  die  honor  of  appearing  to  feek  its  har¬ 
mony,  and  the  Brltifh  nation  has  the  odium  of 
appearing  to  foment  its  divifions,  is  fuch  a  folid 
triumph  to  them,  that  they  may  well  exult  in 
it,  and  comfort  themfelves  for  the  compara¬ 
tively  trifling  mifehief  we  may  have  done  them 
in  their  navigation  and  colonies.  In  this  light 
then,  and  to  every  clearly  Britifh  head,  1  appeal 
whether  it  .is  a  fitlfe  light,  every  dearly  Britilli 
heart  muft  feel  with  little  difference  for  Pruflians 
and  Auftrians  perifhing  in  that  deteftable  conti¬ 
nental  war,  through  which  we  have,  as  it  was  ib 
eafy  to  forefee,  been  fo  fatally  wire-drawn  into 

1  a  chaos 
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a  chaos  of  imbroils  “  of  falfe  meafures,  and  cx- 
“  pences  without  bottom  or  end 

Is  it  not  then  high  time  for  the  people  of 
Britain  to  fee  through  the  impofture  of  fuch  as 
have  fo  mercilefsly  exercifed  upon  them  the  art 
or  procuring  them  agreeable  dreams,  out  of 
which,  if  they  do  not  take  care,  they  will  not 
awaken  but  too  late,  in  the  mid  ft  of  innevi- 
table  furrounding  ruin  and  perdition?  While 
all  this  lulling  them  alleep,  all  this  foothing,  all 
this  flattering  them,  will  have  only  been  to 
obtain  their  paffive  acquiefcence  in  their  be¬ 
ing  fleeced,  or  fent  to  the  Iham'oles,  not  only 
without  a  tingle  rational  profpedt  of  advantage 
to  tins  countiy,  but  even  to  thole  foreign  ones 
upon  the  continent,  to  which  this  country  feems 
doomed  to  be  the  facrifice  in  vain. 

And  here  I  hope  the  reader  will  do  me  the 


juftice  to  obferve,  with  what  perfect  candor,  and 
even  tendernefs,  I  lpeak  both  of  Hanover  and 
Prufiia.  Be  it  right,  be  it  even  laudable,  for 
us  to  have  ltripped  ourfelves;  to  have  run  in  debt 

o  .-er  head  and  ears  ;  and  even  to  make  victims 
Oi  our  own  countrymen,  and  all  in  order  to  fave 
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Of  ferve  thofe  foreign  countries :  but  to  do  all  this, 
to  no  better  purpofe  than  moft  probably  to 
ruin  thofe  countries ;  to  ruin  them,  I  fay;  is  not 
that  rather  too  much  ?  And  yet  this  is  not  all 
that  we  have  to  repine  at  in  fuch  bleficd  poli¬ 
tics. _ Whet  more?  Is  not  there  the  greateft 

likelihood  that  the  French,  the  French,  and  all 
thofe  enemies  we  fhall  have  made,  by  thofe  poli¬ 
tics,  fhould  ultimately  be  the  only  benefited  by 

them  ? 

Towards  clearing  up  this  point,  let  us  but 
confide r  the  probable  iflue  of  thofe  treafures 
fent  to  feed  that  war  on  the  continent,  which, 
like  impure  bodies,  could  only  be  the  worie  for 
feeding,  This  is  but  too  plain,  fince,  as  to  Ins 
P.  M.  at  lead,  it  had  fo  much  of  the  civil- 
war  in  it,  that  all  his  victories*  could  neither 
grace  nor  ftrengthen  him.  Rationally  ipeaking, 
they  could  only  inflame  a  reckoning  already 
too  great  for  him  to  pay  ;  and  inflame  it  with¬ 
out  fetting  him  above  the  necclTity  of  paying  it; 
while,  it  is  well,  if  we  are  not  called  upon  as 
being  jointly  and  feparately  bound  with  him  to 
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niake  good  any  deficiency  by  his  infolvency. 
efpecially  fince  we  are  fo  full  of  the  boafts  of 
our  immenfe  riches.  The  glare,  in  fhort,  of 
Ins  fucceifes,  afforded  even  to  his  trueft  and  beft 
friends,  no  light  but  the  melancholic  one  by 
wnidi  to  read  in  them  the  more  clearly  the 
gi  eater  danger  of  a  cataftrophe  not  in  his  fa¬ 
vor.  To  encourage  and  abet  him  then,  in  fuch 
a  career,  was  evidently  a  meafure  that,  in  its 
tendency,  rather  threatened  to  procure  his  fall, 
than  it  had  the  merit  of  a  fupport  to  him. 

And  th«t  lie  fhoulu  be  iupported,  was  obvi- 
oufiy,  for  a  thoufand  reafons,  lefs  our  intereft 
than  that  of  France,  who  muff  have  laughed 

heartily  to  fee  us,  while  at  war  with  herfelf, 
ft reighten  ourfelves  to  give  thofe  fums  which, 
but  for  her  diftruft  of  his  P.  M,  or  but  for  the 
contempt  foe  had  of  thofe  Pruflian  politics  weaf- 
tm.vaiub,  on  her  refufal,  fo  eagerly  adopted 
fhe  would  not  herfelf  have  grudged  to  fupport 
a  power  that  was  the  only  one  capable  of  bal- 
laneing  her  ancient  rival  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
Well  then,  thofe  millions  fo  impoliticly  drawn 
rrom  us  went  to  Germany.  There  they  muft 
consequently,  even  amidft  all  the  horrors  of  war, 

{  atnbmc  m  augment  the  pecuniary  mafs  in 
countries.  And  if  that  maxim  is  true, 

*  that: 
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that  men  follow  money,  even  the  temporary 
depopulation  of  Germany  by  the  war,  may  not 
be  very  long  a  repairing,  confidering  the  amaz¬ 
ing  affluence  of  fpecie  to  it  from  fo  many  powers 
making  it,  as  it  were,  the  rendezvous  of  their 
armies. 

Should  then  his  P.  M.  happily  extricate  him- 
felf  out  of  his  plunge,  or  come  off  conqueror, 
which  is  not  quite  fo  likely,  we  are  ftill  evident¬ 
ly  the  poorer  for  all  the  fums  exported  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  fupport  him.  But  then  indeed  we  fflall 
have  carried  our  point.  I  do  not  examine  how 
far  from  clear  it  is  its  being  a  point,  which  w& 
ought  to  have  wiffled  to  carry  ;  or  whether  it 
is  not  rather  the  point  on  earth  the  mail  favor¬ 
able  to  the  permanent  intereft  of  France. . 

That  difcuffion  would  lead  me  too  far.  But 
furely  it  is  no  uncandid  fuppofition,  that  in  th# 
firft  fair  opening  to  a  peace,  from  any  decifive 
fuccefs  his  P.  M.  already  fo  juftly  tired  of  the  war, 
and  fo  interefted  to  get  out  of  it,  would  hardly 
wrong  that  opinion  himfelf  had  given  the  world, 
from  his  treatment  of  Saxony  in  1741,  and  in 
more  than  one  inftance  of  France  herfelf,  his 
natural  wiffled  ally,  not  to  mention  his  conduct 
to  this  nation  in  the  affair  of  the  Silefia-loan. 
We  could  not  then  have  been  intirely  furprized 
if  our  fubfidies  fflould  have  produced  nothing 

better 
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better  than  a  facrifice  of  our  intereft,  either  to 
his  conveniency,  or,  what  is  a  more  gentle  in¬ 
terpretation  yet,  to  his  neceffity  of  a  peace. 

Yet  this  fuppofition  or  a  facrifice  of  our  inte- 
reft,  which  would  hardly  be  carried  the  length 
of  his  P.  M.  declaring  war  againft  us,  at  Ieaft, 
immediately  if  but  for  fhame-fake,  is  even  the 
moft  favorable  one.  For  it  fuppofes  that  his 
P.  M.  will  not,  as  I  fincerely  hope  he  will  not, 
be  crulhed,  nor  be  the  vi6lim  of  the  fcorm  he 
is  accufed  of  having  himfeif  raifed.  But  if 
that  fnould  unfortunately  be  the  cafe  thofe 
immenfe  fums  of  ours  are  not  only  to  our  own 
impoverifhment,  worfe  than  thrown  away  in 
fubfidies,  productive  of  nothing  but  the  ruin  of 
an  ally,  for  whofe  fupport  their  being  intended 
muft  naturally  make  us  enemies  of  the  powers 
leagued  againft  him  ;  but  from  the  very  nature 
of  money  to  enrich  and  ftrengthen  thole  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  it  centers,  that  confeauence  muft 
evidently  turn  againft  ourfelves  by  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  fubmitting  to  or  falling  under  the  con¬ 
querors  at  enmity  with  us.  If  this  is  a  forced 
'  or  falfe  conclufion,  in  what  is  it  a  forced  or  a 
falfe  one  ? 

Alas !  there  is  more  yet  againft  us,  in  that 
application  of  the  cleared  of  our  wealth,  which 
were  it  to  go  on  but  a  little  longer,  would  make 
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a  guinea  as  rare  in  the  land  as  an  Otlio.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  probable,  and  for  this  averred 
probability  I  appeal  to  the  beft  judges,  the 
merchants  themfelves,  whether  a  very  confider- 
able  part  of  the  fpecie  exported  to  Germany, 
intentionally  againft  France,  is  not  lefs  likely  to 
find  its  way  back  again  here,  than  into  France  ; 
yes,  into  France  itfelf,  not  only  dire&ly  through 
fo  many  channels  of  communication  as  are  open 
to  it,  by  its  prefent  intimate  connection  with 
the  German  empire,  but  alio  indirectly  through 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  virtue  of  its  inland- 
trade,  which  the  deitruction  of  its  navigation  has 
rather  increafed  than  diminifhed. 

Nay  !  Should  even  fome  of  our  continental 
remittances  return  to  us  again,  in  what  fhape 
would  they  for  the  greateft  part  return  ?  Still 
in  a  bad  one  for  Britain  ;  fince  it  would  chiefly 
be  in  that  of  loans  to  increafe  that  enormous 
burthen  of  her  public  debt,  under  which  flic  is 
already  finking,  while  flic  is  forced  to  appropri¬ 
ate  the  cleared:  of  her  revenue  to  the  payment 
of  a  tribute,  in  form  of  intereft,  to  foreigners, 
whether  they  are  friends  or  foes,  without  any 
advantage  to  herfelf  from  fucli  loans,  unlefs  the 
throwing  away  the  produce  of  them,  can  be 
called  fo,  on  bad  bargains  for  fuccours  Hie 
could  never  want,  or,  perhaps,  on  fubfidies  fo 
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admirably  well  calculated  as  to  ruin  both  herfelf 
that  granted  them,  and  thofe  to  whom  they  arc 
granted. 

And  here  one  unfuppreffible  remark  is  can¬ 
didly  offered  to  the  intelligent  reader’s  own  ex¬ 
amination.  Let  him,  if  he  can,  name  that  na¬ 
tion  that  now  is,  that  ever  was,  or,  humanly 
fpeaking,  ever  can  be  on  the  face  of  this,  ha¬ 
bitable  globe,  that,  its  infular  fituation  and  na¬ 
val  power  confidered,  might,  fo  juftly  in  point 
of  policy,  aflert  itfelf  above  any  neceffity  of 
paying  fubfidies,  as,  in  point  of  honor,  it  is, 
by  its  circumftances,  above  the  receiving  any. 
Nothing  would  probably  confirm  this  more 
titan  a  fair  hiftory  of  our  fubfidies,  of  their 
motives  and  their  effects,  in  which  would  be 
feen  how  few,  very  few  indeed,  of  thofe  bur- 
thenfome  continental  connections  could  be 
rightly  faid  to  be  on  a  national  footing.  It 
would  be  feen  that  our  fubfidies  have  been  of- 
tenell  lavifhed  away  upon  powers  that  or  did 
could  do  nothing  for  us  ;  that  laughed  at  us ; 
or  that  deferted  us  in  our  greateft  need.  Some  of 
them  indeed  very  wifely  and  thriftily  employed 
the  fums  they  drew  from  us  in  opening  new 
channels  of  trade,  and  fetting  up  manufactures 
to  rival  ours.  Others,  eipecially  fome  of  the 
little  blood-lhop-keepers  of  Germany,  fquan- 
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dered  them  away  on  articles  of  luxury,  (lately 

palaces,  fine  gardens,  French  comedians,  and 
Italian  fingers.  At  lead,  it  is  not  ail  of  them, 
that  by  the  help  of  our  fubfidies  could  treafure  up 
enough  to  enable  them  to  lend  out  millions  at 

O 

intered. 

Compute  then  the  fums  that  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  no  better  than  thrown  away  in  foreign  fub¬ 
fidies  •,  compute  thofc  expended  on  continental 
wars,  which,  if  not  upon  an  unnational  footing, 
were,  at  lead,  conducted  upon  unnational  plans 
of  land-operations  *,  add  to  thefe  exactions  of 
the  folly  of  our  foreign  politics  the  fums  lavished 
away  in  domeftic  corruption  employed  in  pur- 
chafing  of  the  fubjeCts  with  their  own  money5 
and  to  the  injury  of  themfelves  and  their  po- 
fterity,  their  acquiefcence  in  feme  unnational 
points,  of  which  unnational  points  there  needs 
not  exid  a  dronger  proof  than  that  very  cor¬ 
ruption  itfelf,  fince  who  corrupts  to  a  good,  or 
rather  not  to  a  bad  end  or  purpofe  ?  and  how 
little  will  the  aggregate  of  thefe  articles  of  falfe 
expence  want  of  accounting  for  the  whole  of 
the  national  debt  ?  Perhaps  without  them  the 
nation,  indead  of  being  in  debt,  might  have 
had  many  millions  in  her  treafury.  What  a 
thought  is  that  ?  And  yet,  well  confidered, 
how  infinitely  far  fhort  of  chimerical  ?  But  as 
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It  is,  at  lead,  we  may  hope,  that  when  there  is 
not  a  farthing  left  to  fpare  for  the  feeding  of 
that  monfter  Corruption,  it  will  die  of  itfelf,°and 
in  its  death  bring  fome  confolation  to  the  coun¬ 
try  it  will  have  ruined. 

But  how  different  the  confequences  of  fend¬ 
ing  away  all  our  fpecie  to  the  continent  on  a 
foreign  footing,  from  thofe  of  fending  it  on  a 
national  one  to  our  colonies  in  America  ! 
Where,  befides  its  teflifying  our  juft  and  pa¬ 
rental  regard  for  them  •,  befides  its  enabling 
them  to  withftand  and  fubdue  our  common  ene¬ 
mies  ;  befides  its  animating  their  induftry  ;  af¬ 
ter  having  performed  ail  this  valuable  fervice, 
tiivre  is  hardiv  a  fixpence  of  it  but  returns  into 
the  mother-country,  for  the  further  good  of  its 
trade  and  manufactures.  Here  is  no  extrava- 
fticd  blood;  but  ajuft  circulation  that  diftributes 

health  and  nourifhment  through  body  and  mem¬ 
bers. 


Whereas,  if  the  fo  much  greater  exportation 
of  cafli  to  the  continent  in  the  fupport  of  the 
war  not  our  own  there,  fhouid  be  fairly  weighed, 
and  the  merits  of  itlcanned  by  its  never  but  ob¬ 
vious  tendency  and  effects,  it  will  not  at  all 
found  overftrained  or  exagerated  to  aver,  that 
had  the  money  been  ftjipped  off,  and  the  chefts 
of  it,  without  buoys  and  buoy-ropes,  funk  in  the 

midft 
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midft  of  that  channel  which  divides  the  conti¬ 
nent  from  our  ifland,  but  divides  it  in  vain  *, 
fuch  a  difpofal  of  the  money  would  not  only 
have  been  better  for  the  country  from  which  it 
went,  but  even  for  that  to  which  it  went. 

But  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  the  beauty  of  our  meafures,  the  facrifice 
of  money  alone  would  not  fatisfy :  but  thau  in¬ 
comparably  more  regrettable  one  or  Liitifh  lives 
muft  be  added,  moft  certainly  as  little  to  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  as  both  the  one  and  tne 
other  are  tor  its  intereft.  Now  this  is  a  point 

*  f 

in  winch  no-onc  that  can  or  daics  think,  tot 
himfelf,  which,  I  confefs,  is  not  a  little  rarity, 
needs  dread  any  impofition  unleis  it  Ihould  b. 
from  his  own  felf.  The  fads,  the  circumftances 
on  which  to  build  a  dccifion  are  10  manifeft, 
that  it  does  not  all  require  any  knowledge  of 
ccurt-fecrets,  or  admittence  into  the  clolets  or 
princes  to  afeertain  the  truth. 

It  is  in  every  man’s  power,  by  taking  a  fair 
review  of  the  date  of  things  on  the  continent, 
to  pronounce,  from  his  own  knowledge  and 
judgment,  whether,  lince  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  there  did  not  exift  a  time  in  which 
it  was  proper,  commendable,  and  perfectly 
rieht,  to  make  fuch  a  declaration  as,  that  not 
fo  much  as  “  hall  a  man”  ihould  go  to  Ger- 
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many.  If  then,  fuch  a  point  of  time  did  once 
ex:. I,  will  he  be  fo  good  as  to  try  to  fettle,  to 
nis  own  latisfa&ion,  in  what  other  point  of  time 
it  was,  that  there  exifted  a  good  reafon  for  a 
change  of  that  opinion,  from  any  change  of  cir- 
cumjlanccs ,  or  at  leait  to  fpecify  to  himfelf  wherein 
that  change  of  circumftances  confifted,  unlefs 
indeed  for  ten  times  more  reafon  to  adhere  to 

“KU  °P!n:on  againft  fending  fo  much  as  “  half 
a  man?”  But  without  proving  fuch  a  change, 
ior  any  one,  by  way  of  apology  for  a  defer - 
tion  of  principle,  which  time  and  facts  render 
imputable  to  motives  of  intereft  or  of  vanity  (it 
is  not  five  farthings  matter  which)  gravely  and 
lagr.c.oi! : ,y  to  produce,  fuch  an  incontestable 
apnoinm  as  that  “  change  of  circumftances  jufti- 

in  s  cnangc  ot  opinion,”  can  hardly  be  lefs  ri¬ 
diculous  than  the  Sancho-Panfa  Strain  of  picking 
the  Englifh  proverbs,  and  giving  us  at  random 
fuch  prettyfones  as  thefe,— “  All  is  well  that  ends 
wc  i,  “  Succefs  makes  a  fool  feem  wife.’1 

A  wife  man  hath  more  ballaft  than  fail.” _ 

God  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  our  obfti- 

nacy.  .--Very  juft,  very  fenfible  all  t hefe, 
it  they  are  but  well  applied. 

Ian  leaving  ludi  a  defence  to  its  deferved  de- 

)  i  let  it  be  afked,  whether  there  was  a 

tneafuic  wnich,  if  Belleifte  himfelf  had  dictated 
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our  councils,  could  have  bid  fairer  for  the  fil¬ 
tered  of  the  French,  than  that,  fince  they 
could  no:  quite  fo  conveniently  come  over  to 
us,  we  fhould,  at  an  enormous  expence,  kindly 
accommodate  them  with  the  tranfport  of  our 
countrymen  to  the  very  fpot  in  the  globe  they 
could  mod  have  wifhed  them,  for  their  courage 
to  be  thrown  away,  and  for  the  little  that  it 
could  be  in  their  power  to  do  them  material 
damage,  while  even  their  vidlories  could  decide 
nothing  but  the  prolongation  of  the  war?  Be¬ 
hold  them  in  a  territory  naturally  a  friendly  one 
to  us,  or  at  lead  neutral !  In  a  country  where, 
in  former  days,  furely  not  lefs  honorable  days, 

Britons  made  another  figure  than  in  their  pre¬ 
fers  fubaltern  one  to  a  foreign  general,.  who, 
though  himfelf  a  fubjett,  is  not  even  fubordinate 
or  accountable  to  that  nation  which  pays  that 
very  army  and  that  very  general,  under  whom 
they  are  differed  to  make  fuch  a  figure!  A 

J  CO 

circumdance  fcarce  to  be  parallelled  in  all  hifto- 
ry.  Would  the  French,  do  you  think,*  with  all 
the  pafiive  meanfpiritednefs  of  an  enfiavement 
to  defpotic  power  have  fubmitted  to  fuch  an 

arrangement  ?  Times  are  indeed  changed  ;  r': 

but  are  they,  in  fuch  a  point,  changed  for  the 

better,  from  thofe,  in  which  an  Emperor  of  l 

Germany  was  but  a  hired  loldier,  that  fierved  in 

the 
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the  Englifh  army  for  his  pay,  which  it  is  true 
he  did  not  earn  ? 

In  the  mean  while  the  German  empire  fhows 
itfelf  determined  to  look  on  our  troops  not  as 
enemies  to  France,  but  to  itfelf,  efpecially  fince 
that  neutrality  which  was  early  offered  to  Hano¬ 
ver,  having  been  rejeded,  not  at  all,  you  may  be 
fure,  in  confideration  of  the  Britifh  pay,  but 
purely  in  an  heroic  view  of  fatisfadion  to  his  P. 
M.  for  the  offence  given  him  by  that  fubfidy- 
treaty  with  Ruffin,  which  was  broke,  it  feems, 
with  as  much  levity  as  it  was  made,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  with  more  impolicy.  In  Germany  then, 
l'o  ill  difpofed  towards  us,  what  were  our  troops 
to  do  there  ?  “  Defend  Hanover.”  Was  it 

either  worth  defending,  proper  to  defend  it,  or 
father  was  it  not  calling  the  enemy,  was  it  not 
realizing  the  imaginary  danger  to  it  of  an  at- 
tad,  by  letting  it  be  fuppofed  that  it  would  be 

defended  by  us  ? . — — “  They  were  to  make  a 

“  diverlion,  to  keep  the  French  from  contri- 
“  buting  to  crufh  the  K.  of  Pruffia.”  May 
be  !o.  But  was  it  the  intereft  of  the  French 
that  he  fhould  be  crufhed  !  Might  they  not, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have  been  very 
lafely  trufted  with  their  finding  expedients  to 
lave  from  deftrudion  an  irreconcileable  enemy, 
to  a  power  naturally  their  rival,  if  our  politics  had 

made 
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not  made  it  ceafe  to  be  fo  ? . It  may  be 

/ 

faid  “  Our  troops  were  to  proteft  and  fecure  to 
“  the  empire  its  freedom,  opprefled  or  in  dan- 
“  ger  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria.”  Very  well. 
But  does  an  empire  obftinately  fet  againft  the 
acceptance  of  fuch  a  fervice,  deferve  that  fervice 
lhould  be  done  it?  Are  we,  to  ruin  ourfelves, 
in  order  to  cram  its  freedom  down  its  throat  ? 
It  is  often  poffible  to  hurt  people,  whether  they 
will  or  no;  but  is  it  in  the  human  power  to 

ferve  people,  whether  they  will  or  no  ? . 

“  We  are  acting  againft  our  natural  and  proper 
“  enemies  the  French  ;  we  will  purfue,  we  will 
“  attack  them  wherever  they  can  be  incoun- 
“  tered.”  That  is  very  great  to  be  lure.  But 
ought  we,  for  that,  to  have  made  fo  many  more 
powers  our  enemies  ?  Ought  we  for  that  to 
have  rifked  the  incurrence  of  that  kind  of  excom¬ 
munication  formed  by  the  opinion  of  univerfal 
fociety,  which  would  be  fo  much  more  formi¬ 
dable  than  a  papal  one,  by  our  efpoufing,  for 
the  fake  of  that  conveniency,  a  caule,  in  which, 
juft  or  unjuft,  the  procedure  at  leaft  has,  in  a 
very  capital  part,  been  fo  deteftable,  and  fo 
detefted,  even  by  its  now  partizans  ?  Are  we 
for  that  to  feed  the  flames  of  war  in  a  neutral 
teHtory,  and  abet  the  devaftation  of  provinces 
be  •  7  to  Powers  that  never  hurt  us,  never 

offended 


offended  us,  unlefs  in  not  thinking  of  the  caufe 
of  one  of  their  own  co-eftares,  of  which  they  are 
lo  evidently  themfelves  the  legal  judges,  in  not 

thinking  or  it,  I  fay,  juft  as  we  are  pleafed  to 
do  ? 


But  granted  that  the  laws  and  rights  of  na¬ 
tions  are  not  in  the  lead:  repugnant  to  this  our 
lupport  of  thePruffian  caufe,  now  fatally  iden¬ 
tified  with  that  of  Hanover  and  ours,  againft 
the  laws  of  the  Empire,  with  which  we  have 
not  the  lead  fhadow  of  a  difpute  on  a  Britifh  ac¬ 
count,  granted  ;  that  the  fecondary  figure  the 
troops  of  Britain  make  under  her  own  dipenda- 
nes,  is  highly  honorable,  and  worthy  of  the 
majefty  of  the  nation  ;  what  can  be  faid  for 
this  meaiure  in  point  of  that  good  policy 
which  always  dictates  the  propriety  of  commen- 
.1  orating  means  to  their  ends  ?  Was  there  ever 
the  lead  profpect  of  the  troops  we  fent  effec¬ 
tually  anfwering  one  valuable  purpofe  ?  Was 
there  even,  humanly  fpeaking,  a  likelihood  of 
gaining  even  by  what  victories  were,  or  could 
be  gained,  any  advantage  that  would  compen- 
fate  the  expence  of  treafure  and  lives,  and  the 
ocjLni  that  nuiu  be  incurred  by  their  being 
fent  on  fuch  an  ungracious  errand  ?  And  yet, 
have  not  they  already  done  more  than  could 
be  juftly  expefted,  towards  fulfilling  the  objeft 

of 
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t)f  their  miffion,  if  their  million  could  be  fa  id  to 
have  any  objeft  ?  Surely  every  Britifh  heart  rnuft 
bleed,  at  the  reflexion  on  the  hard  fate  of  thole 
our  gallant  countrymen  whole  bodies,  no-one 
can  well  tell  vdiy  or  to  what  purpofe,  have  given 
a  treat  to  the  vukurs  ot  Germany  ;  to  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  thofe  who  will  probably  follow  them, 

who  will  never  revifit  their  native  fliore,  unleis 
perhaps  in  the  letter  ot  lbme  furviving  friends 

that  may  think  their  deaths  worth  fpecifying. 

— . cc  Oh.  but  they  are  perifhing  with  propri- 

<c  ety.5' - A  juft  confolation  this,  no  doubt,  to 

their  countrymen,  friends,  and  relations  heie, 
if  that  was  quite  fo  clear  as  it  could  be  wifhed. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  furvivors  there  were  even 
to  be  pitied  for  being  expofed  to  the  naufeous 
panegyric  of  their  German  gencial,  foi  then 
valor  *,  as  if  their  valor  had  not,  in  Britons, 
been  merely  matter  of  courfe.  Would  to 
Heaven  it  had  been  more  glorioufly  or  more 
worthily  employed !  But  if  we  had  had  thole, 
forces  kept  at  home,  inltead  of  fending  them  to 
moulder  away  in  battles  to  no  end  or  avail, 
or  by  inclemency  of  weather,  by  dileafes,  and 
inanition,  we  might,  without  calling  in  Hano¬ 
verians  to  proteft  us,  have  fafely  laughed  to 
fcorn  at  any  terrors  from  a  French  invalion. 

We  might  have  done  more.  We  might,  with- 

I,  out 
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out:  titc  lea  ft  rodomontade,  in  cafe  the  French 

had  wanted  fhips  to  tranfport  them  to  this 

bland,  have  obligingly  accommodated  them 

wrtri  ours  to  bring  them  over  to  the  deftruc- 

tion  that,  at  lead  moft  probably,  would  await 
them. 

hilt,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  fill  up 
the  meafure  of  our  indignities,  while  our  trea¬ 
sures,  and  the  lives  of  our  countrymen  are 
thus  facrificcd  in  vain,  this  difpenfation  of  them 
is  even  fet  down  to  us,  as  a  very  high  favor 
done  us  ;  ft  nee,  at  the  fame  time,  in  confider- 
ahoii  of  that  application  of  fo  great  a  part 
of  our  wealth  and  forces,  to  the  fervice  or, 
more  properly,  to  the  differvice  of  our  conti¬ 
nental  connexions,  we  are  moft  gracioufly  in¬ 
dulged  with  the  leave  to  employ  another  part 
m  that  national  channel,  in  which  the  fuccefles 
obtained  lo  evidently  prove  it  to  have  been  the 
oniy  right  channel,  though  from  that  other  col¬ 
lateral  difpenfation,  they  are  fo  likely  to  be  worfe 
than  fruftrated. 

One  would  here  naturally  enough  imagine 
that  the  infult  to  the  public  undemanding  could 
not  well  be  carried  higher  than  in  fuch  a  claim 
ol  meiit  to  us  lor  what  we  have  been  permitted 
to  do  on  a  truly  national  footing.  But  this  is 
not  all  yet.  1  his  great,  this  loyal  nation,  had 


not 


nOi,  it  fee  ms,  or  herfelf,  fo  much  intereft  as  to 
obtain  that  precious  favor  of  doing  a  little  for 
herfelf  in  her  own  way,  if  but  in  return  for  all 
hie  was  doing  fo  much  out  of  it.  No.  That  favor 
muft  be  attributed  to  the  prodigious  patriotifm 
and  powers  of  oratory  in  the  man  who,  by  point¬ 
ing  out  to  his  countrymen  the  breach  at  which 
their  ruin  was  to  rufli  in  at,  acquired  popularity 
enough  for  him,  on  the  ftrength  of  it,  to  be 
thought  worth  the  making  a  tool  of  by  thofe 
who  were  hard  at  work  on  making  that  breach  ; 
whom  he  accordingly,  with  portentous  intrepi¬ 
dity,  joined  in  the  widening  it,  and  took  the  lead 
in  throwing  the  whole  wall  down.  But  what 
did  the  poor,  milling,  deceived,  deluded  peo¬ 
ple  do  on  this  occafion  ? . What  did  they 

do  ?  They  applauded  him ;  and,  with  longs 
of  triumph,  fell  to  celebrating  the  won.  derail 

bleffings  of  Unanimity  :  Yes!  of  Unani¬ 
mity  ! 


And  here,  as  we  muft  expect,  on  entertaining 
the  juft  fentiments  of  Inch  a  defertion,  to  be  un- 
braidingly  for  ingratitude  noled  with  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  glorious  year  1 7 y 9  -  ]et  us, 
to  avoid  and  invalidate  fo  deteftable  a  c!i,r?c, 
fuccindcly  liquidate  any  ciaim  of  merit  for 
the  iucceftesof  that  remarkable  period;  lucceftes 
fo  often  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  tiie  defenders  of 
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the  infular  fyffem  again  ft  thofe  of  the  continental 
one*,  fuccefles  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  thofe 
phenomenons  which,  in  natural  philofophy,  on  a 
fuperficial  view,  feem  to  contradict  and  deftroy  a 
fyftenv,  whereas,  well  examined,  they  only  ferve 
the  more  to  confirm  it. 

But  furely  for  Britain  to  have  feme  diftruft  of 
fuch  fuccefles,  there  needed  no  more  for  her 
than  not  to  forget  the  year  1757,  equally  glo¬ 
rious  for  the  Pruflians,  and  which  yet  produced 
fo  little  folid  advantage  as  perhaps  ultimately 

at  the  winding  up  of  things,  to  be  not  an  unfit 

# 

companion,  for  our  famous  year  1759. 

It  will  not,  however,  I  prefume,  be  faid  that, 
of  all  the  events  of  that  year,  I  unfairly  fupprefs 
themoft  brilliant  ones,  in  fcleding,  for  the  pro- 
pofed  difcuflion,  the  redudion  of  Quebec,  the 
battle  of  Minden,  and  the  deftrudion  of  the 


French  fleet  by  Admiral  Hawke. 

Firft,  as  to  the  redudion  of  Quebec,  It  is 
extremely  well  known,  that  while  there  was 

great  care  taken  to  fend  a  large  body  of  troops 

to  Germany,  poor  Wolfe  was  buffered  to  try  the 

fortune  of  war  againft  a  “  iuperior  enemy  *  A5 
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to  fay  nothing  of  the  great  “  natura.  xtrengt  i 
“  o'"  the  country.”  He  himfelf  very  generou  y 
takes  care  to  difculpate,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
the  miniftry,  by  the  following  halving  remark, 
“  The  affairs,”  fays  he,  “  of  Great-Britain,  I 
“  know  require  the  moft  vigorous  meafures.” 

_ thefe  “  affairs”  the  reader  may  under- 

fond  or  not,  juft  as  he  pleafes  or  fees  fitting. 


the  confequences  of  the  German  draughts  in  our 
military  ftrength,  being  inch  as  to  require  the 
trading  for  more  execution  to  imaher  numbers 
than  perhaps  would  otherwife  have  been  done. 
Bur,  let  that  conftrudtion  be  as  it  will  ;  is  it 
poffible  to  read,  without  the  emotions  of  a  con¬ 
cern  mixed  with  indignation,  tne  immediately 
following  fo  pathetic  words,  which,  reipeft  be¬ 
ing  had  to  the  time,  may  well  be  called  the  laft 

dying  words  of  that  gallant  officer  ? - “  But 

“  then,”  N.  B.  “  But  then  the  courage  of  a 
“  handfull  of  men  Jhould  he  exerted  only  -where 
“  there  is  feme  hope  cf  d  favorable  event: 
Here  you  have  the  ftrongeft  atteftatio.n,  an  at¬ 
testation  fealed  with  Wolfe’s  own  b’cod  of  the 
defperatenefs  of  that  undertaking:  an  atteftation 
which,  I  prefume,  it  wall  hardly  be  iaid  was 
extorted  from  him  by  his  cowardice.  Let  all 
the  merit  then  be  granted  that  can  be  claimed 
for  the  choice  of  fo  able  an  officer  to  command 

that. 


( 
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that  expedition.  So  murk  ,-t 

for  rxpofiog  fuel,  „  0™  '  8™“r  reproach 

hood  of  i,,:  beim  3 ;» "  r;ns  a  "'“B- 

tho  .roop,  „„dcr  ^ lac “S-her  „ith  aU 

Bi-Hf  did  „«  porfon^p  ?;;:  ?■ thoi,gh 

through  his  adm-'nhl  '  ‘P  ’  ,1IS  troops, 

*>  By  a  «;^!rrnt' 

all  that  is  iufl  ,  '  Blu’  111  ^le  name  of 

a-"iftc/aS’a;,^^<o,Medueto 

he  might  •  *,  ?’  h°n0rfor  any  lhare 

where  there  woo  fn  o  •  P,  g  an  enterprize 
mie  was  fo  ftarmgly  no  “  hope  of  a  fa 

vorable  event Or  t „  •,  3  ra' 

memory  of  Wo ife  w;f!  •  p  n°C  treating  the 

'  or  oite  with  infinite  hiulKre  nntf 

%  »w,  .Jtzz* 

exertion  o' 'r  W7  °f  that  ‘'Tcr  "Kmorabie 

txet  tton  oi  his ;  winch  was,  in  faft  tV  f 

C^V'n8  C°nqUeft  °f  311  Canada"?' 

;  ‘W>  oi  which,  after  the  baffiino-  Gf  Vlu 

-elm  s  attempt  on  Quebec,  when  in  o°ur  hands,' 

h  r  “  "T  ^  "Wre  i"  0 

-  '  gCL  ntl>  than  we  could  be  to 

pofiefiion.  °  ta^e 

Secondly,  as  to  the  battle  of  Minden  There 

,yp  PCrhaps’  in  £he  whole  ftream  of  hillory 

;f  ,^U,mn  Wars’  «  battle  fo  unaccountable  £ 

tk-  wheT’  10  n°dlIng'mea!linS  as  that  fame  bat- 

’  '  ^  you  con  fid  cr  the  difpofitions  on  both 

hues,  on  that  of  the  enrmv  ~ 

ic  enemy  o<  ours  ;  or  the  ilfue 
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of  it,  fo  little  material,  unlefs  in  encreafing  our 
infatuation  to  draw  us  on  to  throw  away  more 
money  and  men  in  future  campaigns,  in  a 
theatre  lo  favorable  to  the  French  views  of  ex- 
haufting  and  tiring  us  out.  In  which  light 
their  defeat  was,  if  not  of  more  real  feivice  to 
them,  moil  certainly  of  more  detriment  to  us, 
than  their  victory  would  have  been,  if  that  vic¬ 
tory  would  but  have  opened  our  eyes  on  the 
fruitleffnefs,  or  felf-deftruftion,  from  the  part 
we  were  acting.  There  is,  however,  in  that 
battle,  nothing  clear  *,  unlefs  the  valor  and  in- 


« 

*  Having  mentioned  a  want  of  clearnefs  in  the  battle  itfelf, 
it  is  indeed  no  wonder  that  the  accounts  of  it  Ihould  partake 
ofthatobfeurity.  Butin  the  Extraordinary  Gazette  of  this  vic¬ 
tory,  on  Monday,  Auguft  the  3d,  1759,  there  is  a  circum- 
llance  of  which  the  relation  is  given  in  terms  fo  contradic¬ 
tory,  that  if  it  had  been  dated  from  Ireland,  I  leave  the  im¬ 
partial  reader  to  figure  to  himfelf  what  a  laugh  it  would  have 
excited  here.  Speaking  of  the  attion  of  the  body  of  troops 
under  the  hereditary  Duke  again  ft  the  duke  de  Briftac,  it  is 
faid,  “  At  laft,  (the  French)  finding  themfelves  ent  irely 

“  fur  rounded,  they  had  no  other  refource  but  flight*.” _ 

With  wings,  as  the  expreffion  imports,  I  prefume  ;  or  through 
a  trap-door.  Surrounded  might  have  pa  fled,  perhaps,  under 
favor  of  a  latitude  of  conftru&ion  juft  allowable  in  a  military 
fenfe  ;  but  “  entirely  !  entirely  !”  one  would  imagine  entirely 
took  away  that  latitude. 


trepiditv 
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trepidity  of  our  countrymen,  who  barely  not 
unprepared,  as  they  were,  fhowod  the  French,  the 
difference  between  the  tons  of  freedom  and  the 
popppts  of  flavery.  But  as  to  the  perfonal  con- 
fequences  of  this  victory,  into  which  the  army 
had  been  evidently  furprized,  the  two  generals, 
the  foreign  and  the  Britifh,  had  two  very  differ¬ 
ent  fates.  For  as  the  one  had  all  the  glory  of 

it,  even  himfelf  would  be  extremely  puzzled  to 
tell  for  what  :  fo  the  other  was  difgraced  there 
is  no-one  can  poffibly  tell  why.  But  in  all  this, 
what  applaufe  can  redound  to  any  Britifli  minifler 
who  had  not,  even  in  thought,  any  fhare  in  this 
battle,  the  very  commander  of  which  was  not 
fo  much  as  fubordinat£  to  the  authority  of  Britifli 
councils,  or  amefnable  to  Britifli  jurifdiftion  ? 
Where  on  earth,  then  can  any  reafon  be  alledged 
for  any  claim  of  merit  in  any  miniffer  for  an  event 
fo  palpably  the  produce  of  chance  and  of  the 
Ihcer  bravery  of  the  Britifli  troops  ?  Is  there  any 
bafe  envy  or  detraction  in  the  rejecting  fuch  a 
claim  ?  Was  there  in  Britain  any  old  woman  that, 
fitting  comfortably  by  her  fire-fide  at  the  time, 
might  not  juftly  boaft  of  as  great  a  fhare  of  merit 
in  that  lame  victory  as  any  Britifli  minifler,  as 
to  the  planning  part  of  it  ?  And  as  to  his  be¬ 
ing  the  caule  of  it  by  the  deftination  of  the  Bri- 

tilh  forces  to  that  particular  theatre  of  the  war, 

let 
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let  the  confequences,  actual  or  probable,  decide 
his  pretentions ;  and,  I  fancy,  that  there  will 
hardly  be  found  any  to  difpute  the  glory  of  them 
with  him. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  French 
fleet  by  Admiral  Hawke,  and  add,  if  you  will, 
that  of  De  la  Clue’s  fquadron  by  the  late  gallant 
Admiral  Bofcawen.  Thefe  are  events  which,  I 
prefume,  might  have  taken  place,  even  if  there 
had  not  fo  much  as  <c  half  a  man”  gone  to  Ger¬ 
many.  To  fay  the  truth,  they  were  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  fo  purely  Britifh,  that  every  Britifh  heart 
muft  glow  with  pleafure  at  the  remembrance  of 
them  ;  but  with  a  juft  indignation  too  at  that 
pleafure  being  neceftariiy  to  be  adulterated  with 
the  reflexion  on  any  drawback  from  their  im¬ 
portance  by  the  confequences  of  our  continental 
connexions  ;  and  efpecially  at  any  part  of  the 
honor  of  them  being  lo  ridiculoufly  attributed  as 
to  any  one  rather  more  juftl-y  accufable  of  hav¬ 
ing  fore-robbed  ail  our  fuccdiH  of  their  folidity, 

and  rendered  them  as  flafliy  as  himfelf. 

% 

And  indeed  our  juccefles,  lo  circumftanced  as 
they  are,  have  lefs  the  air  of  bleffings,  than  of 
being  fent  us  in  mockery  of  our  politics  ;  to 
prove  to  us  that  our  fyftem  is  abfolutcly  fo  bad, 
that  not  even  fuch  fuccefies  could  poftibly  mend 
it :  while  the  fyftem  of  the  French,  only  from 
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its  not  being  an  unnational  one,  and  rather  good 
by  the  badnefs  of  ours,  than  from  any  intrinfic 
worth  of  its  own,  is  likely  not  to  be  materially 
hurt,  in  the  end,  by  the  wretchednefs  of  their 
behaviour  in  the  field,  or  the  weaknefs  of  their 
councils  in  the  cabinet. 

Nor  does  it  in  the  lead:  derogate  from  this 
doubt  of  the  (lability  of  our  fuccefles,  that 
we  fhould  not  as  yet  feel,  even  in  appre- 
henfion,  the  whole  weight  of  the  continental 
incumbence  •,  of  which  weight,  our  exportation 
of  men  and  ‘money  is  hitherto  but  a  part.  But 
in  that  very  infenfibility  lay  the  fnare.  Thence  the 
improvidence  of  running  headlong  into  alluring 
meafures,  big  with  future  events,  that  mud  ul¬ 
timately  be  fure  to  over-ballancc  any  momentary 
prefent  advantage.  Such  events  then  could  not 
come  into  exiftence  before  the  fate  of  things 
fhould  be  decided  on  the  continent  •,  before  our 

/  i 

orrcat  ally  fhould  either  be  reduced  to  order,  or 

o  J 

tempted  to  make  a  feparate  peace.  Of  this  lad, 
indeed,  it  may  be  iudly  faid,  there  needs  not 
be  much  apprehenlion.  Of  a  peace  on  any  to¬ 
lerable  terms  for  him,  there  feems,  from  the 
condemned  face  of  things  with  him,  fuch  little 
probability,  that  it  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
that  all  that  is  pad  will  have  only  been  padorals 
and  rural  fports  upon  the  green,  compared 

to 
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to  the  fcenes  of  horror  and  carnage  that  may  be 
expected  in  that  theatre  of  war,  where  he  is 
now  playing  furely  no  very  enviable  part.  And 
indeed,  the  political  horizon  every  where  round, 
fo  far  from  clearing  up,  appears  rather  to  thicken 
with  the  threats  of  war;  which,  thanks  to  our 
happy  infular  fituation,  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
have  begun  yet  with  refpet  to  us,  unlefs  in¬ 
deed  for  thofe  of  our  countrymen  actually  mili¬ 
tating  on  the  continent  to  no  purpofe,  or  in 
America,  to  what  may  poflibly  be  as  little,  in  the 
end  or  at  winding  up  of  the  account  of  our 
continental  meafures.  May  we  not  have  to  thank 
thofe  meafures  for  the  experience  that  the  oppo- 
fite  of  a  wrong  is  not  always  right.  ;  and  that, 
if  our  fupine  inactivity,  was  at  one  period  ot 
time  fo  juft  a  matter  of  reproach,  it  did  not 
at  all  follow,  that  all  our  ftir  and  buftle  fince 
fhould  be  a  whit  preferable  ;  but,  that  it  our 
paftive  hiftory  was  miferable  indeed,  our  active 
was  perhaps  yet  worfe  !  While  all  our  conduct 
inftead  of  expreffing  the  even  tenor  ot  a  regular, 
well-concerted  national  fyftem,  rather  betrayed, 
in  its  incoherence,  the  wildnefs  of  a  delirium, 
and  that  kind  of  convulfive  fits  and  ftarts  which 
raife  a  Tick  perfon  for  fome  inftants  above  his 
weaknefs,  only  to  rc-plunge  him  into  the  greater 
languor,  and  approach  him  the  nearer  to  his  lat- 
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ter  end.  To  fay  but  the  truth,  our  meafures 
have  been  fo  much  in  the  nature  of  a  felf-facri- 
fice,  that  even  our  enemies  atfed  to  pity  us, 
amidft  all  our  exultation  in  them ;  while  our 
friends  are  really  in  pain  for  us,  if  but  on  their 
own  account,  and  dare  not  conned  with  us* 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  pluming  ourfelves 
on  the  fiorifhing  condition  of  our  trade,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  time  of  adual  war.  And  that  con¬ 
dition,  if  true,  is,  in  fad,  one  of  the  ftronseft 
demonftrations  of  the  preferablenefs  of  a  naval  ex¬ 
ertion,  efpecially  by  an  infular  nation  ;  fince,  as 
has  been  before  remarked,  the  Dutch  could  thrive 
by  a  war  on  a  maritime  plan,  and  efpecially  on 
a  purely  national  footing,  to  fuch  a  degree  as, 
befides  collaterally  fupporting  their  defence  by 
land,  they  even  grew  rich  and  powerful.  Never 
was  that  famous  faying  of  Portius  Cato  more 
applicable  than  to  the  nature  of  a  naval  war. 

War  will  feed  itfelf*.  And  on  this  Britain 
might  very  well  have  reckoned,  if  fhe  had  been 
engaged  fingly  with  France,  and  even  with  two 

or  three  more  nations  at  once ;  though  not, 

% 

perhaps,  with  all  Europe  ;  becaufe,  in  that  cafe, 
to  fay  nothing  of  the  hazard  of  the  ifflie,  the 
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trade  on  which  fhe  depends  muft  penfii  for  want 
of  channels  of  intercourfe,  when  every  po*t 
would  be  fhut  up,  or  turned  hoftile  to  us. 

I  do  not  then  mean  here  too  fcrupuloufly  to 
fcan  this  our  pretention  to  profperity  of  trade. 

I  will  not  enquire^  whether,  in  that  boaft,  we 
have  not  overlooked  fome  very  juft  diftinftions; 
whether  we  have  not  a  little  precipitately  mil- 
taken  a  great  deal  of  hollow  buftle  for  ioLd  ouix- 
nefs-,  or  that  ftir  of  money  cr  of  the  paper- 
reprefentatives  of  money  among  remittances, 
money-lenders  to  the  public,  jobbers,  lottery- 
ticket-mongers,  which  the  incurrence  oi  fucn  a 
debt  as  of  thirty  millions  muft  neceharily  cieate. 
for  a  proof  of  the  augmentation  of  our  trade 
and  manufactures,  befides  what  other  proof 
may,  and  probably  does,  appear  in  their  Aa\oi  in 

the  Cuftom-houfe  books. 

I  do  not  examine  whether  the  fir  ft  mentioned 
kind  of  fiorifhing  is  not  too  much  of  the  natuie 
of  the  temporary  emoluments  of  fome  of  our 
fea-port  towns,  which,  being  chiefly  the  feats  of 
an  encreafed  expence,  during  a  war,  partially 
reckon  it  the  beft  time  for  them;  however,  that 
local  profperity  may  very  differently  affect  the 
oeneral  policy  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

I  do  not  mean  here  to  liquidate  the  doubt, 

whether  other  nations  have  not  much  more  than 

ourfclves 


ourfelves  made  their  advantage  of  what  is  l0ft 
to  the  French  trade  and  navigation  by  our  de- 
ftruCtion  of  them ;  whether  the  Dutch,  the  Danes, 
the  Swedes,  anti  efpecially  the  Spaniards,  who’ 
have  lo  lately  improved  their  paflive  trade  into  an 
active  one,  befides  other  nations,  all  beginning  to 
feel  the  fweets  of  trade,  and  confequently  to  enter 
e flee f:u ally  into  the  commercial  fpirit,  muft  not 
proportionably  diminifh  our  dealings ;  whether 
even  the  French  have  not  fome  amends  made  to 
them  by  the  known  and  vifible  augmentation  of 
their  inland-trade  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  chan¬ 
nels  open  to  them  in  neutral  bottoms. 

Neither  do  I  propofe  difeufiing  here,  whether 
that  unmeafurable  drain  of  fpecie  by  fo  many 
millions  yearly  being  exported  to  the  continent, 
has  not  already  too  fenfibly  and  even  dangeroufly 
mcreafed  that  difproportion  of  the  currency  of 

paper-money  to  the  fpecie  in  circulation,  which 
was  even  before  complained  of. 

All  this  I  wave;  which  is  not,  perhaps,  wav¬ 
ing  a  little;  and  admit,  in  its  full  extent,  this 
boafted  augmentation  of  trade  and  manufactures; 

0  t,hcfe  lalf,  which  is  mod  wonderful,  even 
:n  fpite  of  the  fuppofable  detriment  to  them, 
from  tne  taking  off  fo  many  hands  by  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  war. 


4 


But 


[  ] 

But,  admitting  this  profperity,  arc  not  wc 
but  fo  much  more  to  be  pitied  for  the  cruel 
abufe  of  it  ?  If  the  ballance  of  trade  is  really  fo 
much  more  in  our  favor,  have  we  any  great 
caufe  to  boaft  of  the  millions  which  feem  to  be 
got  by  the  laudable  induftry  of  the  fubjeft, 
only  to  be  without  meafure  or  meicy  flung  down 
that  infatiate  gulph  of  our  treafures  which  is  for 
ever  open  to  receive  them  ;  that  country  which 
inceffantly  drains  them  from  us,  all  in  a  wild 
lenfelefs  wafte,  and  even  to  its  own  perdition  as 
well  as  ours  •,  inltead  of  their  being  retained  in 
the  nation,  to  be  duly  circulated  through  the 
body  of  it,  fo  as  to  diffuie  life,  fpu  it  and  abund-* 
ance  through  all  the  members  ? 

Is  not  there  alio,  in  this  fame  boaft  of  oiu 
mercantile  acc[uifition  of  riches,  rather  iome- 
what  impolitic,  confidering  the  tile  that  may 
occafionally  be  made  of  it  againft  ouifeves,  both 
by  friends  and  enemies  ?  Vv  hen  the  peace  comes 
to  be  treated  of  (for  after  all  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  war  is  to  be  eternal)  and  the  in¬ 
demnification  of  the  parties  that  fhall  be  found 
to  have  juft  pretenfions  to  it,  comes  undei  con- 
fide ration  \  I  do  not  aft.  whether  the  I  mnch, 
and  the  reft  of  our  enemies,  will. not  naturally 
point  us  out  for  the  proper  fupplemental  pay- 
mafters  of  any  deficiency  in  our  allies  •,  but 


[  88  ]  „ 

will  not  our  allies  themfelves,  on  the  beitK> 

pinched  by  fuch  demands,  plaufibly  enough  cry 

out,  that  lince  we  ourfelves  confefs  the°prof- 

pei  ity  of  our  trade,  and  the  augmentation  of  our 

opulence,  in  the  midft  of  all  the  calamities  of 

war,  we  muft  be  the  bcft  able  to  afford  facrifices 

to  a  general  peace  ?  Efpecially  too,  fmce  it  is 

to  our  blefied  connedions  with  them,  that  the 

partizans  of  thofe  connedions  affed  to  attribute 

thofe  commercial  fucceffes.  This  boaft,  in  fhort, 

may  not  be  amifs  for  anfwering  certain  pecuniary 

views  at  home;  but  for  abroad!  abroad!  once 

more  I  fay,  -may  it  not  have  an  undefirable 
effect  ? 

And  here  be  it  obferved,  that,  by  too  many 
tnftances,  it  but  too  plainly  appears  that,  if  we 
have  declared  war  againft  the  French,  we  have, 
ib  fad,  carried  it  on  lefs  againft  them  than 
againft  ourfelves;  in  the  openings  we  have  fur- 
mftied  them;  in  the  weak  fides  we  have  expofed 
to  them,  and  efpecially  in  the  contenting  our¬ 
felves  with  touting  them,  by  not  incurable 
random-wounds  and  chance-blows  they  have 
received,  in  the  delirious  agitation  with  which 
we  have  thrown  about  our  arms,  all  the  time  not 
heeding  that  we  are  ourfelves,  if  we  do  not  take 

(.are,  bleeding  to  death  amidft  all  our  Io  Paar.s 
and  hymns  of  vidory. 


But 


•  ("89  ) 

But  may  the  courfe  of  this  diforder  remit  ot 
ceafe,  while  there  is  yet  time  to  hope  the  crifis 
may  not  turn  fatally  agafnft  us !  And  here  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  fenfible  candid  reader  who  will 
pleafe  to  confider  the  prefent  alp  eft  of  things, 
whether  he  can  conceive  that  there  ever  could 
exift  that  point  of  time  in  which,  more  than  in 
the  prefent  one,  the  crime  would  be  not  to  fiy 
truth  enough,  as  to  the  public  affairs  •,  or  in 
which  fuch  truth  was  more  wanted  ?  And 
furely,  thofe  who  to  ferve  dare  difpleafe,  do  not, 
at  leaft,  deferve  the  being  fufpe&ed  of  meaning 
to  deceive,  or  of  offering  what  they  do  not  fin- 

cerely  take  to  be  the  truth. 

Nor  will  Britons  be  the  gainers  of  a  little, 
however  dear  the  experience  may  be  bought,  if 
they  gain  but  fuch  a  juft  diffidence  of  the  fecret 
motives  of  the  moft  plaufible  propofals  to  them  *, 
as,  henceforward,  not  to  fuffer  their  own  vir¬ 
tues,  their  own  love  of  country,  to  be  turned 
aoainft  themfelves-,  while,  by  looking  only  on 
the  fair  fide,  that  is  prefented  to  them,  they  do 
not  (land  to  examine  all  the  foul  ones  it  may 
hide  from  them.  But,  by  this  means,  they  are 
not  only  barbaroufly  made  fubfervient  to  their 
own  ruin  ;  they  are  not  only  fo  captivated  by 
falfe  furfaces,  as  to  applaud  both  the  meafures 
and  the  promoters  c(  thele  meafures,  by  which 

N  them- 
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themfelves,  their  families  and  pofteritjr  arc  fo 
::e]y  to  differ;  but  even  to  confider,  in  the 
ig  u  of  enemies,  thofe  who  wifli  them  no  worfe 
than  for  them,  to  begin  to  think  and  judge  for 

nCmf"'  xs’  as  the  firl5:  fteP  for  them  not  to  con* 
tmue  longer  under  the  power  of  pernicious  illu- 

oons.  And  who  would  wifli  to  fee  a  people  de¬ 
ceived  that  deferve  it  fo  little,  efpecialiy  from 
tnole  by  whom  they  have  the  mod  been  fo  ?  A 
people  tn at,  with  all  their  faults  and  follies, 

What  PeoPIehas  oot  forric,  only  lefs  hap! 
pny  compenfated  ?)  may  flill  be  demondrated 
to  be  me  mod  worthy,  the  mod  noble-fpirited, 

a,ntl  tne  moit  amiable  people  on  the  face  of 
tfye  earth. 

And  here,  to  the  mod  ungrateful  talk  of  dating 
cauies  of  fear  or  apprehenfion  for  the  public 
welrare,  i  icceeeds  the  mod  agreeable  profped  of 
the  hopes  of  its  retrieval  or  eftablilhment  by 

the  on]y  wa7  ^at  it  can  poffibly  be  retrieved  or 
dtablilhed.  And  from  my  making  ufe  of  the 
expredion  “  the  only  way,”  I  prefume  myfelf 
fo  much  already  anticipated  by  every  reader 
in  the  aieertainment  of  it,  that  I  fcarce  need 
to  fpcafy  .is ;  fince  what  other  wav  can  there 
podibiy  be  imagined,  unlefs  the  conditutional  ex¬ 
ertion  of  power  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  parliament  ? 

1/ 
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If  it  is  juft  to  fay  that,  humanly  fpeaking,  this 
nation  cannot  well  be  undone,  but  oy  the  neg 
left,  the  indolence,  the  corruption,  or  the  pre¬ 
varication  of  a  parliament  ,  it  is  alfo  as  juft  to 
aver,,  that,  in  any  conjunfture  of  danger,  it  i.> 
only  by  a  parliament  that  fhe  can  be  oefendeu 
from  it,  and  that  effectual  care  can  be  taken 
that  her  welfare  receives  no  detriment. 

Such  an  aflembly  as  that  muft  undoubtedly 
be  fuppofed  to  contain  a  number  of  unexcep_ 
tionable  fubjects,  untainted  with  corruption  or 
faftioufnefs,  neutrals  as  to  any  of  the  parties  that 
have  been  feen  to  difgrace  the  political  drama,  and 
alike  ridiculous  in  their  nioft  iiluftrious  cjuanels, 
as  in  their  moft  lerene  unanimity’,  neutrals,  I  % 
fay,  in  whom  great  talents,  united  to  the  aclvan- 
rages  of  birth,  rank  and  fortune,  form  a  merit  that 
muft  render  them  infinitely  fupenor  to  any  thing 
fo  extremely  low,  as  the  {looping  to  be  the  im¬ 
plicit  tame  tools  of  any  little  minifters  to  whom, 
was  their  country  even  dear  to  them,  nothing  is 
perhaps  lefs  known  than  its  Good,  01  tucii  o\\  n 

either. 

It  is  then  greatly  to  be  hoped,  or,  at  leaft, 
not  to  be  defpaired  of,  that  the  nation  will  not 
look  up  in  vain  to  reprefentatives  worthy  ot  her 
facred  truft  in  them.  It  is  not  of  inch  as  theft 
that  there  will  be  to  be  laid,  that  tnev 
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lily  thrown  away  immenfe  i'ums  to  get  into  par¬ 
liament  only  for  the  dilhonor  of  being  wanting 
to  their  duty,  as  if  fuch  a  ftation  was  any  pro- 
teftion  again  ft  a  juft  contempt,  a  pica  of  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  worthlefs  ;  or,  rather,  not  a  reproach 
the  more,  and  the  keener  for  being  lb. 

It  is  not  the  men  of  folid  fenfe  that,  at  Jeaft 
in  the  cool  of  their  minds,  on  relieving  upon 
what  is  paft,  will  be  liable  to  be  dazzled  with  the 
glaie  of  falfe  brilliants,  that  will  take  figures  of 
flowered  fuftian,  or  theatrical  rants  for  genuine 
eloquence,  vehemence  for  fincerity,  the  petulance 
of  invedtive  for  the  true  fpiric  of  liberty,  and 
much  lefs  yet  for  that  of  patriotifm.  It  is  not,  in 
.u./ir,  on  iuch  as  thefe,  that  out-brazening  will 
pals  for  out-reafoning. 

And  ftirdy,  in  the  prefent  pofltion  of  thino-c 
n.)  incentive  can  be  wanting  to  the  reprefenta* 
tives  of  their  country,  to  do  her  juftice.  Their 
own  ftake  in  the  land,  their  own  honor,  and, 
what  ought  not  to  go  for  a  little,  the  prefumable 
horror  and  dnuain  in  them  or  refembling,  in  any 
thing,  certain  perfonages,  muft  all  confpire  to 
recommend  to  them  their  not  deferting  her  in 
Jk  prefent,  and  perhaps  never  greater  need. 

From  men  then  of  fpirit,  of  tafte,  and  of  true 
worth,  better  things  may  be  expected,  than  that 
meannefs,  of  all  meannelTes  furely  the  moft  vul- 

gar 
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gar  and  the  moil  defpicable-,  the  imagining  it  to 
be  fomething  of  a  fine  fuperb  air,  that  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  repair  wrongs  by  a  pernicious  per- 
fiftence  in  them,  and  of  nofing,  in  a  filly  bra- 
vade,  the  proteftation  of  even  their  own  fenfe 
and  judgment  againft  them. 

.  At  leaft,  they  could  not  have  for  excufe  any 
difficulty  of  knowing  what  to  think  of  the  merit 
of  certain  paft  tranladions  ;  fuch,  for  example, 
as  the  renewal  of  the  broken  ties  with  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  the  re-involving  us  with  it  after  the 
breach  of  the  convention  •,  of  any  flrare  in  the 
guilt  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  nation 
will,  upon  a  fair  examination,  be  amply  cleared, 
to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  ail  Europe,  of  any  autho¬ 
rity  having  been,  in  a  national  way,  given  to 
any  of  her  fubjedts  to  abet  luch  a  perfidy  as  the 
Erench  have  dared  to  impute  to  her,  who  are 
themfelves,  it  feems,  the  criminals. 

It  is  then  ftill  happily  in  the  power  ci:  the  con- 
ftitutional  guardians  of  this  country,  to  fnow  to 
the  aftonifhed  Univerfe,  a  fight  truly  worthy  of 
the  majefty  of  a  great  and  free  people  ;  a  fight 
that  might  do  honor  to  the  Romans  even  in  the 
greateft  days  of  Rome;  the  fight  of  a  nation, 
by  her  legal  representatives,  fevereiy  mounting 

O 

the  fupreme  tribunal  of  her  own  judicature,  there 
entering  into  judgment  with  herfelf,  and  even, 

where 
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where  natural  equity  fhould  require  it,  not  fcru- 
pling  to  condemn  herfelf.  An  effort  of  which, 
nothing  but  the  fublimefc  virtue  could  make 
lies  capable,  as  well  as  the  juft  eft  policy  recom¬ 
mend  to  her,  for  the  replacing  her  intereft  once 
more  on  her  national  bottom,  and  for  repairing 
any  breaches  both  in  that  and  in  her  reputation, 
which  have  fuftered  fo  deeply  for  her  having  flood 
tottering  fo  long  on  a  diminutive  foreign  one. 

And  thus  this  nation,  proceeding  only  the  more 
formidable  for  fuch  a  difplay  of  the  union  of  her 
juftice  with  her  power,  could  not  fail  of  ftriking 

terror  into  her  enemies,  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe 

» 

will  re-invite  the  forfeited  confidence  of  her  dif* 
couraged  or  difgufted  friends  and  natural  allies.' 


THE  END. 
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Page  20,  Line  1 6,  for  almofi ,  read  utnwfi . 
7I>  25,  noTuf  own. 


